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EXPECTATION. 


T is well known that Mr. Guapstone pays for his 
exceptionally robust constitution by the liability to 
frequent attacks of slight but disabling indisposition, which, 
as they are apt to occur at times of political crisis, are pro- 
bably of nervous origin. The House of Commons, there- 
fore, must have felt regret, but not surprise, when it found 
that the Primz Munisrer was not able to deliver his long- 
expected notice of Irish legislation y on Thursday. 
‘The regret may have been further tempered by a feeling that, 
if Mr. GLapstonE had been present, he might have been un- 
necessarily worried by demands for information which, it 
seems, he could not have given. Sir Witt1am Harcourt, 
his deputy, had nothing to announce except the postpone- 
ment of the day by a further week from the original rst of 
April. Mr. Guapstone has thus a fortnight in which to 
recover from his indisposition, to convert his hesitating col- 
leagues, and, if ible, to the country. 
Although of the of his plans has 
been somewhat changed and perceptibly lowered during 
the last ten days, they a still to be convinced that so 
clever a tactician as their leader will ‘make some profit 
out of the further delay which has been thus allowed 
him. Less confidence appears to be felt in what was 
described a week or two ago, in a phrase which seems to 
have met with some acceptance, as walking the horse up 
and down. There has been not the slightest sign of any 
relenting towards Home Rule on the part of any intelligent 
opponents who consider it on its merits. The average 
member of the new stupid party, the Gladstonian pure 
and simple, has indeed from the first declared that Mr. 
GapsToNE will and can do nothing but what is right. 
Such a man’s vote may be of value; but his voice, it ap- 
pears to be felt, is hardly persuasive. The mere machinists 
of politics, the local associations who entertain convicted 
felons and listen to their opinions in reference to the very 
matters on which they were convicted of felony, have given, 
where they have given it at all, support almost more ing 
than opposition. No one has even attempted to show how 
any Irish Parliament that is more than a centralized grand 
jury can work with an Imperial Parliament; how it is 
possible to give Ireland the choice of introducing Protection, 
and to refuse that choice to Lancashire or Lincolnshire ; 
how the veto—if veto there is to be—is to be enforced ; how, 
in short, any of the myriad details of any possible Home 
Rule plan are to be settled. The buying out of the landlords 
on English guarantee and Irish security has been met 
with an almost unanimous chorus of disapprobation. Mr. 
LasoucHere’s suggestion that the landlords should not be 
bought out at all, though it may, as the Daily News thinks, 
show “that gentleman’s untrammelled common sense and 
“business-like way of looking at politics,” is generally felt 
{to say nothing more) to be, from Mr. GLapsTonE’s own point 
» tee fatal to the the Liberals 
ition have un to hold v lain lan about 
Mr. Branp at Cambridge, have spoken with no uncertain 
Voice and to no party audiences, and the protest of the 
Church of Ireland has come at a timely moment to remind 
Englishmen that it is an entire mistake to suppose that Ulster 
includes all those who object to and who would be ruined 
by Rule. dsimploha 
ccordingly, the Gladstonians pure and sim ve altered 
their tone. the Wil net Vo convelted by the 


skilful interposition of a period of delay during which pilot 
balloons are industriously thrown up. But Mr. GLapstone’s 
sagacity cannot be at fault. Confidence is felt that he will, 
in the Homeric phrase which he knows so well, “think of 
“ something else.” Probably (this is their view, not ours) 
the something else will take the form of a great reduction in 
the rumoured demands on English good nature and English 
bad sense, Instead of two hundred millions, only a hundred 
and twenty shall be asked; Mr. Guapstone shall take his 
bill and sit down quickly and knock off forty per cent. 
Instead of full Repeal of the Union (though how an Irish 
Parliament is to be granted without Repeal no one has yet 
taken the trouble to explain), there is to be something a 
little less than full Repeal. The Constabulary shall be re- 
tained, the control over the Customs (though Davitt says 
Ireland must have it) withheld or modified, the character 
of the legislation permissible shall be strictly circumscribed, — 
the veto rigidly enforced. It is hoped that, after the ex- 
aggerations of rumour, the actual plan will come as a sort 
of relief. The relieved Englishman and taxpayer will say, 
“Ts that all?” and, like Mr. Penpennis’s publisher in a 
certain momentous conversation, will add, “Give him a 
“ cheque directly.” The new calculation, it will be seen, is 
based on very much the same complimentary estimate of 
English intelligence as the former calculation. Then the 
effect of weariness and the effect of familiarity on the natural 
man were to be played upon; now the sense of relief which 
naturally follows the announcement of a less evil, a less 
exorbitant demand than has been expected. There is nothing 
more curious than the unconsciousness with which the 

isans of Mr. GLapsToNE avow to the public their con- 
viction that the public is a great bamboozable baby, and 
to Mr. Grapstone the conviction that Mr. GLapsTone is 
a schemer endeavouring to play on this or that weakness 
which seems for the moment to offer the best chance of 
bamboozlement. From the very first they have made abso- 
lutely no attempt to convince lishmen of any benefits 
to be received from the granting of Home Rule except 
the benefit of getting rid of the Irish members—a benefit 
which is itself doubted by some of them and deprecated by 
others. The whole argument has been that Mr. GLapsTonE 
is very strong and very clever, that he will surely carry 
Home Rule sooner or later, and that it is a great pity to be 
found resisting him. 

As before, as always, the remedy is in Englishmen’s own 
hands. They have, indeed, made it more difficult to apply 
than it might have been and ought to have been by sendin 
to Parliament a large number of members without politi 
education, without personal ability, with hardly an idea in 
their heads except that the whole duty of Parliamentary 
man is first to get Mr. GLapstoye on the Treasury Bench 
and then to keep him there. Even dulness must surely 
now perceive that the system of appointing mere delegates 
will hardly work together with the other system of appoint- 
ing mere followers of a given man. The rank and file of the 
Radical-Liberal party can plead against the demand for inde- 
pendence that they are not independent, against the demand 
for reference to their constituencies that they were sent by 
their constituents to vote for Mr. Guapstone. Directly the 
old supposed obligation of a member of Parliament to vote 
on every question as seemed to his own judgment best for 
the country is done away with, there seems to be nothing 
left for it but the adoption of a strict “ platform,” and the 
understanding that the member is bound to vote for the 
platform, the whole platform, and nothing but the platform. 
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Even Mr. Guapstone’s hardiest supporters, despite their 
recent astonishing feats in assertion, will hardly say that 
Home Rule was a plank of any platform presented to the 
electors last November ; though something like this appears 
to be maintained by an anonymous “ County Member” who 
approves of Mr. Lasoucnere. But the mischief is done, and 
can only be undone by vigorous and intelligent action the 
other way. It is idle and irrational to continue voting for 
Gladstonian candidates onthe plea that Mr,GuapsToneE has 
not formally committed himself. That plea, no doubt, has 
won hundreds of votes for the Government in the various 
by-elections of the last two or three months ; and the possi- 
bility of advancing it has, equally without doubt, had some- 
thing to do with Mr. Giapsrone’s obstinate maintenance of 
an at least official silence, But it has long ceased to have 
any real validity. It is now certain, and has been certain 
for some time, that, whenever any man votes for a Govern- 
nent candidate who is not distinctly pledged to support the 
Union, he is voting for separation. It is nearly as indis- 

utable that any man who, without wishing for separation 
himself advocates the patient expectation and careful dis- 
cussion of Mr. Guapstonz’s views when they are made 
public, is working on the same side. There is only one safe 
principle—that an Irish Parliament with any powers ex- 
cépt such as do not properly belong to a Parliament at all, 
but merely to a local authority, is a thing to be opposed 
at all hazards. Short of such a Parliament as shall be a 
Parliament—that is, an Assembly with legislative powers 
only restrained by the Sovereign’s veto—schemes for altering 
the relation of Ireland to Great Britain may be matters of 
discussion, and may be admitted to be such even by those 
who are pretty confident that there is only one, and that a 
very different, way of managing the country after its late 
seven years of chiefly permitted anarchy. But the line 
beyond which this discussion is not admissible is quite clearly 
fixed, and Mr. GiapstonE can no more alter it than he 
can alter the boiling-point of water or the position of the 


Equator. We do not know whether the Gladstonian super-' 


stition, even in its hottest fits, would directly assert his 
power to do these two latter things; but it would seem that 
some of those who are affected by that superstition hold that 
Mr. Giapstoye, by some special grace, may perhaps invent an 
unparliamentary Parliament which shall be autonomous and 
yet not independent, free from subjection and yet not sove- 
reign, able to do what it likes and yet not able to do what 
Englishmen and Scotchmen do not like. Unfortunately 
this is impossible, and the fact of its impossibility is the 
kernel of the whole question. 


MR. RICHARD ON PREROGATIVE, 


ts almost equal division on Mr. Ricuarp’s foolish 
motion is one of the latest exhibitions of the scandalous 
incapacity of the present House of Commons. The motion 
would have been carried if Mr. Guapstoye had not person- 
ally intervened in support, for once, of the Constitution and 
of common sense. For the anarchical tendencies of the 
Radical. Parliament Mr. Gutapstone himself is mainly 
responsible. Mr. Srannopr’s critical diligence in the exa- 
mination of Mr. Guapstone’s opinions on fundamental Jaw 
has been rewarded with amusing success. There is no higher 
triumph of acuteness than to confirm a scientific conjecture 
by observation. Like an astronomer who has hypotheti- 
cally attributed a certain disturbance to the presence of an 
unseen body, Mr. Srannore has sueceeded in detecting the 
missing asteroid. From his knowledge of the peculiar intel- 
lectual orbit, he calculated that Mr. GLapstonE must at some 
former time have held opinions exactly contrary to those 
which he has recently expressed. In the essay on the Rela- 
tions of Church and State Mr. Stanmore has found the ex- 
pected statement that the union of Ireland with England is 
a fundamental law. When two contradictory propositions 
are at different times affirmed by the same person, the 
latter can only neutralize the earlier on the assumption that 
both declarations were equally disinterested. Forty or fifty 
years ago Mr. Giapstone had nothing to gain by propound- 
ing a supposed truism. Two months ago the denial of the 
existence of any fundamental or constitutional law was 
necessary and expedient for the purpose of restoring Mr. 
Guiapstone to office. His later doctrine, though Mr. 
Bovverie shows it to be unhistorical, is so far true that 
there is no practical Constitution in the absence of any 
force to defend it, The Qurex’s Prime Minister is the 
proper guardian of the fundamental law, which has not, 
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since the Revolution, been formally enunciated, because its 
authority had never been disputed. The present custodian 
has, in pursuit of the objects of his personal ambition, be- 
trayed his trust ; and, accordingly, fundamental laws are at 
the mercy of an irresponsible rabble. - 

The reckless indifference of the House of Commons to 
public interest as well as to social traditions has already 
enabled chance majorities or formidable minorities to tamper 
with almost all constitutional principles, Early in the 
Session, by an ingenious contrivance, the strong-minded 
ladies and their confederates abolished, as far as the second 
reading of a Bill could effect the object, the distinction of 
The same section of the House 
has since obtained a more solid triumph by removing the 
obstacles which impeded the propagation of certain terrible 
diseases. The enfranchisement of women was followed by 
an insolent attack on the House of Lords, which would in 
better days have been summarily checked ; and about the 
same time the Ministers voted for the partial Disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England, after their acting leader 
had announced a contrary intention. Mr. Lanovcnere and 
his humble followers, who have to give account to their re- 
spective Caucuses of their biscuits and their cups of tea, 
next succeeded in disestablishing the London Parks; and 
their temporary victory was rendered significant by the con- 
duct of the Minister in charge of the estimate in inviting 
the House to reject the vote which he was bound to pass. 
Official loyalty seems, like many other traditions, to have 
been relegated to a distant planet. In all these instances, 
and in other cases which it would be tedious to enume- 
rate, the Parnellite enemies of England have steadily 
voted for the successive Radical motions. Mr. GLapsTonE 
has been busy with preparations for a graver betrayal of 
national rights; and his lieutenants have seldom thought 
it worth while to afford the House any practical guidance. 
The Conservatives cannot be expected to watch and defeat. 
without external aid the nightly assaults on good govern- 
ment and sound legislation ; and the Liberals who are not 
themselves active accomplices shrink from collision with 
even the most contemptible of their political allies. The 
Parliamentary helot has accordingly had ample oppor- 
tunities of exhibiting his weakness; and there is no one 
to draw the true moral from his ungainly gesticulations. 

When Mr. Lasoucnere had without remonstrance de- 
livered his attack on the House of Lords, it was foreseen 
that the next institution to be threatened would be the 
Crown. Mr. Ricuarp is probably as ignorant as other 
religious and political zealots of the constitutional doctrines 
which were, till within the last two months, universally 
accepted as fundamental. He may not even know that 
the prerogative of peace and war has from time immemorial 
belonged to the Crown, and that his proposed Resolution 
was as novel as its operation would be impracticable. As 
Mr. GuapsTone explained, the different parts of Mr. 
Ricuarp’s Resolution were unconnected with one another. 
The conclusion of a treaty, the annexation of a province, 
and the declaration of war or of peace are all distinct 
transactions, requiring or allowing in various degrees the 
approval or intervention of Parliament. In ordinary cases 
it would be impossible to accomplish a difficult negotiation 
if it were necessary to obtain the previous sanction of Par- 
liament ; but the Government which concludes a treaty 
has generally satisfied itself that its policy will be approved ; 
and it often happens that legislation is necessary to give 
effect to diplomatic contracts. Mr. Conpen’s French Treaty 
of 1860 could never have been framed if it had been subject 
to a preliminary Parliamentary vote; but the fiscal changes 
which it included were necessarily afterwards submitted to 
Parliament. The latest annexation has been made by the 
Government, not of England, but of India. When Lord 
Durrerin determined to dethrone the King of Burman 
and to annex his dominions, the Ministry at home might, 
if it had thought fit, have summoned Parliament in an extra 
Session to discuss the policy of the measure ; but the result 
of their scruples would have been that the cost of the ex- 
pedition in money and life would have been indefinitely 
increased, and that it might probably have failed. Another 
consequence would have been an almost certain quarrel with 
France, when the true reasons of the undertaking were fully 
explained in debate, To subject all international relations 
to the control of an Assembly which cannot provide for the 
maintenance of Hyde Park would be an unnecessary ex- 
tension of the dominion of folly. 

It is unavoidable that the Executive Government of 
every country should have power to repel or to anticipate 
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attack. If, as Mr. Ricnarp and a handful of fanatics 
believe, war is in all cases unjustifiable, the power of com- 
mitting a crime ought not to be entrusted to any Minister 
or any House of Commons ; but as long as war is admitted 
to be a necessary evil, it can only be conducted successfully 
by habitual observance of secrecy and at the discretion of 
one or more responsible chiefs. Even an Aulic Council 
has not been found conducive to success. The vote of 
an agricultural labourers’ Parliament would afford more 
dangerous guidance. Mr. Ricwarp is mistaken in his belief 
that democratic Assemblies are for the most part peaceable 
in temper. The. House of Commons of 1853, which indeed — 
was of a higher order of intelligence, would have engaged 
in the conflict with Russia some months earlier, if Lord 
ABERDEEN had not with difficulty restrained it. The 
American House of Representatives ig ye by an almost 
unanimous vote the lawless seizure of Mason and SLIDELL, 
though it was certain that, if its policy were not overruled 
by the President and Senate, war with England was 
inevitable. Ata later time it would have been difficult to 
obtain the concurrence of the House of Commons in the 
capitulation of Majuba which was devised and executed by 
Mr. GuapstoxE at his sole discretion. Instances may per- 
haps be found in which a warlike Minister has overruled an 
unwilling Parliament, but a popular Assembly is irre- 
sponsible, and it is incapable of conducting a war. It would 
be a waste of time to enumerate the opportunities of re- 
straining a turbulent and imprudent Minister. He is neces- 
sarily dependent on Parliament for the means of conducting 
any struggle to which he may have committed the country. 
The right of withholding supplies is as ancient as the 
prerogative. In modern times the same object would be 
effected by a change of Ministry. 

A redeeming element in Mr. Ricuarp’s scheme is that, if 
it were formally established, it would generally be ineffectual. 
Colonial Governors, naval and military officers, and even 
Ministers of the Crown, would, in spite of any law which 
could be passed, sometimes find it n to resort to the 
use of armed force. The vast amount of bloodshed for 
which Mr. Guapstovz is responsible in Egypt has been in- 
curred notwithstanding his sincere desire to abstain from 
warlike operations, and, indeed, largely in consequence of 
his determination to misconstrue plain facts and inevitable 
necessities. When he has deliberately engaged in a military 
operation, as in his two Khartoum campaigns, his policy 
has been expressly or tacitly sanctioned by Parliament. It 
happens that the existing Constitution of the French 
Republic includes a clause nearly identical with Mr, 
Ricnarv’s motion. The President and his Ministers are 

rohibited from making war without the sanction of the 
islature; yet the Government found no difficulty in 
commencing and concluding wars of aggression in Tunis, in 
Madagascar, in Tonquin, and in Annam. In all these 
countries the military operations had been undertaken not 
for the avowed purpose of uest, but in retaliation for 
supposed wrongs. It was found that an ambitious colonial 
policy was not really popular; but no serious attempt was 
made to censure the Government for non-observance of an 
impracticable rule. The Parliamentary Opposition was 
forced to admit the necessity of repelling real or imaginary 
encroachments on the part of Kroumirs, or Hovas, or Black 
Flag bands. For similar reasons Mr. GuapsTone lately 
found it expedient to modify his interpretation of the Act 
which regulates the employment of Indian troops beyond the 
frontier of the Empire. He now virtually accepts the 
reasonable doctrine that the previous sanction of Parliament 
is only required in the absence of political or military 
necessity. 

The control of foreign policy by the United States Senate, 
though it is steady and effective, is not less liable to ex- 
ceptions. In one or two instances annexations of terri 
made by the President have been declined by the Senate ; 
but in the improbable contingency of a foreign attack on 
American ships or possessions, the Executive Government 
would wait for no authority but its own to repel and 
me violence. The late suppression of disorder in the 

thmus of Panama, if it had resulted in war, would 
assuredly not have been disapproved by the Senate or by 
Congress. In the ordinary conduct of affairs the Senate, or 
its Foreign Afiairs Committee, really forms a part of the 
administration. Negotiations and treaties are considered in 
Executive Session, which is habitually secret, and the Senate 
generally concurs in any policy which may be approved by 
the Committee. Too much stress is sometimes laid on the 
exemption of the United States from external complications. 


Mr. Buatxe’s interference in the dispute between Chili and 
Peru, and the recurring controversy on the interoceanic 
Canal, might have led to serious complications. For the 
present purpose it is enough to know that American foreign 
policy is in no degree dependent on the caprice of a popular 
Assembly. It would be well if new legislators greedy of 
early notoriety would confine their meddlesome activity to 
domestic institutions such as the House of Lords, the 
Established Church, landed property, and the London 
Parks. The usurpation by the House of Commons of the 
ancient and essential prerogative of the Crown is in- 
sufficiently excused by ignoranve of history, of the conduct 
of affairs, and of the Constitution, 


THE QUEEN AND THE NEW MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION HALL. 


(ea as a pageant—which, after all, is the 
probable point of view of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred persons who assisted at it—the ceremony of last 
Wednesday was undoubtedly a distinguished success. The 
weather was indeed royal, and there is no better place in 
London than the Thames Embankment to form the scene of 
“ashow.” Londoners, again, who always seize with eager- 
ness upon any opportunity of enjoying themselves out of 
doors, had additional cause to welcome the late occasion. A 
winter, of which, desiring to maintain a becoming attitude 
towards our climatic dispensations, we decline to speak, has 
kept the population of the capital shivering by their fire- 
sides, when they have had any, until past the middle of 
March ; and such outdoor diversions as were provided for 
them in the way of public processions and assemblages 
during these dismal days have themselves been of rather a 
grim and forbidding character. Last Wednesday's cere- 
mony was, no doubt, attended by many hundreds of 
the unemployed; but even they, probably, were not 
sorry to witness, if only for a change, a demonstration 
core over by Her Masesty instead of by Messrs. 
urns and Hynpman. But the bulk of the sightseers, of 
course, belonged to that large section of the English people 
who so obstinately persist in being what on all rational 
Radical principles they ought not to be—enthusiastic where 
they should be critical, frivolous where they should be 
“ earnest.” We wonder, for instance, what proportion of the 
crowd assembled last Wednesday to cheer the QuEEN ought, 
according to the theory of those who are “in touch,” as 
they call it, with “the people,” to have been at home 
studying the “Indictment of the House of Brunswick ” ; 
or how many of those who took their innocent pleasure in 
such splendours as the scene displayed should, according to 
the same theory, have been informing their minds with 
Mr. Lapoucuere’s last speech on the Civil List. But this 
is the result of living within reach of the corrupting influence 
of “clubs ”—though, by-the-bye, the “ National Liberal” 
which was to purify the polluted city is not so very far 
from the locus in quo—and the populace of London will 
never attain to the right standpoint from which to regard 
kings and queens and courts so long as these baneful insti- 
tutions exist. Why did not the unemployed, instead of 
only breaking their windows, proceed to—but we are 
anticipating. That will come when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
marches his thousands on London, unless indeed Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S new-born or newly-aroused tenderness for 
“« splendid historical places,” “ old and interesting country- 
“ houses,” and so forth, indicates that the subtle miasma 
creeping from Pall Mall to Prince’s Gardens has, during 
his six months’ annual residence in London, infected even 
him? Who knows? There are already signs that the 
Preswwent of the Loca, Government Boarp finds the 
British Empire “interesting” as well as old, and it is 
within the bounds of possibility that he might come to 
regard the Church of England as a “ splendid historical ” 
edifice, even though he does not happen to live in it 
himself. 
_ We have perhaps, however, digressed a little from the 
immediate subject of our remarks—the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new Examination Hall of the 
Royal College of Physicians and the Royal Coll of 
Surgeons. Spectacularly considered, as we have said, the 
function over which Her Masesty presided last Wednesday 
went brilliantly off; while in point of what may be called 
moral interest the ceremony takes, of course, an exceptionally 
high place. Any day almost may witness the beginning 
of some new educational, it industrial, artistic, or 
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other like institution; but the founding of new and 
common headquarters for the two great corporations who 
are charged with maintaining the character and efficiency of 
the profession which by all but a very limited portion of 
mankind, we fear, will always be regarded as dealing with 
the highest object of human concern, is certainly no ordinary 
event. The practitioners of the healing art have in the long 
course of the world’s hi been made the object perhaps of 
almost as many malicious jests as have been levelled at the 
lawyers ; but the jesters who have in each case displayed 
the practical courage of their pleasantries are very unequally 
divided. A distrust of the law and of its professors has 
probably kept twenty men out of litigation for one who is 
restrained by an avowed “ disbelief in doctors” from seek- 
ing medical advice. Nothing, indeed, is more pathetically 
significant of the weakness of the flesh than the abject self- 
surrender of many of the most arrogant sceptics in the 
matter of medical science to the former objects of their 
sarcasm on the first symptoms of any decline in that 
robustness of health to which alone they owed their 
scepticism. This new excess is no less irrational, and some- 
times perhaps even more perilous, than that which it dis- 
places ; but, fortunately, with every fresh advance in the 
progress of knowledge, among patients as well as doctors, 
these oscillations between infidelity and superstition tend 
to become less frequent and less violent, and among the 
educated classes probably the general attitude of mind 
towards medicine and its professors is a fairly sensible one. 
The ignorant contempt with which many otherwise in- 
telligent people were accustomed, so long as they had 
no fears for their own health, to speak of “ doctors” 
a generation ago is far less common in these days, 
and its Nemesis of panic-born credulity has consequently 
become less common also. In fairness, no doubt, it 
should be added that medical men themselves have con- 
tributed in no slight degree to this more enlightened 
condition of the public mind. In abandoning, as the 
ablest and most learned of them have abandoned, the 
attitude of mystery which was once thought necessary 
to their dignity, and in frankly admitting the necessary 
limitations of their science, they have at once conciliated 
the philosopher and disarmed the scoffer ; while the abate- 
ment of untenable scientific pretensions has facilitated the 
recognition of the real and very substantial advance which 
has made by medicine as an art. Every new step, 
moreover, which the medical profession makes in admitting 
the public to its confidence renders the position of the suc- 
cessful charlatan a more difficult one to achieve, Politics, 
which still deals largely in assertions of the occult virtues of 
remedies which have never stood the test of practice, will 
soon be the only calling in which the quack can thrive. 


Any step, too, which helps to draw closer the bonds of union 
between the two great branches of this great profession is to 
be commended. Surgery has run a very different course in the 
general movement of human opinion from that of medicine. 
It has for obvious reasons always held the more assured 
place of the two in popular estimation ; the comparative 
simplicity of its methods and its visible tests of success and 
failure securing it against the sneers of the sceptic, if at the 
same time depriving it of all appeal to the human love of 
mystery and marvel. No one could ever have said of 
surgery what was said of his own branch of the profession 
by a humorous physician of our own day, who once defined 
the “ science of medicine” as “that by which he kept other 
“ people alive,” and the “art of medicine” as “that by 
“which he himself contrived to live.” There has never 
been any need for the surgeon, as such, to maintain this 
rather awkward distinction between the “ science” and the 
“art” of his calling. With him there has never been any 
difference between the treatment which best suits the case 
and that which best pleases the patient—the conditions 
of the task before him tending almost necessarily to 
identify the one treatment with the other. But the more 
unqualified confidence which surgery wins, as compared with 
medicine, from the layman has, of course, a certain amount 
of philosophical justification. It is essentially the positive 
oe experimental side of the science of healing, and those 
whose work lies, like that of the physician, in its speculative 
department cannot come into too close and constant a con- 
tact with minds and methods which should be complemental 
of their own, That “the advancement of medical and 
“ surgical education ” will, in the words of the joint address 

resented to Her Masesty. by the two Colleges, be promoted 
vy the establishment of “joint examinations in medicine 
* and surgery” is of course evident, The Colleges hope by 


the step they have just taken not only to remove many of 
“ the existing difficulties ” (caused by the local separation of 
the two certifying bodies) “ in the way of students, but also 

“ to render the examinations more complete and satisfactory.” 
We have no doubt that the benefit which will accrue in this 
latter respect from the establishment of a common Exami- 

nation Hall will in the long run be no less marked than the 

mere gain in the matter of physical convenience, 


THE INQUEST ON IIYDE. 


f be public curiosity excited by the extraordinary dis- 
closures in The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde has not been allayed by the recent criticisms of 
medical and legal specialists. The former assert that the 
wders used by JEKYLL are absolutely unknown to science ; 
while the latter clamour for information as to the verdict of 
the Coroner’s Jury on the ambiguous remains of the enig- 
matic sufferer. They also want to know whether Mr. 
Urtrerson succeeded to JEKYLL’s property under the cele- 
brated testament, or deed of gift in case of disappearance. 
With the benevolent purpose of allaying professional and 
scientific excitement, we have caused inquiries to be made 
by our Special Commissioner, who has interviewed Mr. 
Urrerson in Gaunt Street. Mr. Urrerson was at first for 
declining to receive our Special Commissioner ; but, for ex- 
cellent reasons, he finally made the following Revelations. 

When Mr. Urrerson had finished reading Dr. Lanyon’s 
narrative and the Statement of the Case by Henry JEKYLL, 
M.D., he mixed himself an additional glass of gin-and- 
water, to mortify a taste for vintages. Something eminently 
puzzled beaconed from his eye and spoke in the silent symbols 
of his after-dinner face. 

“TI am no mere textual pedant in matters of the law,” he 
murmured to himself, “‘ or I never, never would have taken 
“ charge of poor JEKYLt’s will and deed of gift. It is mere 
“* waste paper, or so the Reviewers say; but that is not the 
“ worst of it! I have left the dead malefactor stretched 
“ upon the carpet, and, by Jove! now I think of it, they will 
“« be holding a Coroner’s Inquest on him. On him—on whom ? 
“ That is just what they will insist on knowing. It is not as if 
“ we were in Scotland, where I could square the Procurator- 
“ Fiscal. Crowner’s law is crowner’s law.” 

With these foreboding speculations brooding in his brain, 
Mr. Urrerson went, accompanied bya marked sinking of 
the pulse, to send, according to his promise to Pooxg, for 
the police. 

When the active and intelligent Inspector was confronted 
with the dead malefactor stretched on the carpet, he recog- 
nized Hype, of course, from the descriptions. “Thousands 
“ of pounds have been offered,” he remarked, “in reward ; 
“ for the death of Sir Danvers, whom this miscreant assassi- 
“ nated, was resented as a public injury. It is notas if the 
“ public didn’t care. And now where is all that money to 
“ go to?” 

“ To me,” said Mr. Urrerson, simply. 

“And why to you, may I ask?” inquired Inspector 
Smart, cupidity blazoned on his countenance. 

“ Hype having done justice on himself,” said Mr. 
Urrerson, “would naturally himself receive the reward 
“ that has been offered for his arrest. But that is barred 
“ by the Statute of Limitations, as you will see if you con- 
“ sult the Pandects of Popontan the Elder. Failing Hype, 
“ then, and heirs in tail male of his body lawfully begotten, 
“ his assets fall to his heirs and assigns in mortmain, mean- 
“ing me. This testament and deed of gift in case of dis- 
“ appearance,” he went on, producing the document, “is 
“made out in the somewhat unusual name of GaprieL 
“ Joun Utrerson.” 

* You know a lot,” said the awestruck Inspector ; “I wish 
“ T had as many sovereigns as you know law.” 

ee sighed—what are compliments to a mind ill at 
ease 

He then sent for a medical man, who attested the death of 
Hype; for, as in Kalee’s Shrine, you never can be too sure of 
that in a shilling novel. After this the room was sealed up by 
the Commissaire de Police, and UTTERson in awful suspense 
awaited the dread mandate of the Juge d’Jnstruction or 
Coroner. 

It came in due season, as all things come, winter and 
summer, death and burial. Urrerson was subpenaed as a 
witness and after the fact, under Poyninas’ law, 
as in SHewiey’s case. These technicalities pleased his 
sombre mood, and it was with a feeling of curiosity not un- 
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mixed with anxiety that he accompanied the Coroner and 
his Jury to view the body of the defunct malefactor. 

“ The dead man must be identified before we go further,” 
the Coroner explained. “ He is the corpus delicti ; we can 
“ do nothing without the corpus delicti.” 

Inspector Smart, who was the first witness put into the 
box, identified the body from the advertisements for HyDE 

-in the Hue and Cry. “I recognize him partly,” said the 
Inspector, “from his wearing Dr. JExy.u’s clothes, which 
“are a world too big for him, also from the cords of his 
“ face. I know it’s not evidence,” went on the Inspector ; 
“T’m book-learned enough for that, but I give you my 
“ Bible word it is Mr. Hype. He always gave a mana 
“turn” (applause from the Jury, which was promptly sup- 
pressed), “and J have a turn at this very moment. He gave 
* me it.” 

Here the witness was interrupted by the low sobbing of 
Poot, the butler. 

“ Not at all,” he exclaimed, “ the corpus delicti, ‘ the cold 
“*¢ corpus,’ is, or rather was, my dear master, Dr. JEKYLL, 
“the best of masters and transcendental physicists. 
“ Because,” said Poot, using the method of residuums, 
“if it’s not Dr. JEKYLL, where is Dr. Jekytu?” 

“ That’s quite a new view of the matter,” said the 
Coroner, “and I must say I think the business looks black 
“ for JEKYLL. This Hype, I understand, used to black-mail 
“ the man, or used to extort money from him, and here we 
“ find Hype dead—poisoned by prussic acid—in the Doctor's 
“ room, while the Doctor himself 

Tune responsum est ab omnibus, Non EST INVENTUS ! 

“Yes,” went on the Coroner, “it greatly reminds me, 
“ gentlemen, as you hint, of the case of ille sicarius in 
“ © De Quincey on Murder.’ Non est inventus, indeed! I 
“shall make out a warrant against Dr. Jexyiu for wilful 
“murder. The Doctor has practically put inanalidi. Call 
“ the next witness!” 

This was Gapriet Joun Urrerson. A cold perspiration 
bedewed his lineaments as he sprang into the dock. 

“You can identify the body?” asked a juryman. 

“¢ Ask me no more,’” replied the lawyer ; “ ‘ the moon may 
“ ¢ draw the sea,’ but I am not to be drawn.” 

“The witness refuses to plead,” thundered the Coroner ; 
“Jet us see what he has to say to the peine forte et dure. 
“ Call the Headsman.” 

At these words Urrersoy, who had read “Harrison 
“ ArnswortH on Criminal Procedure,” felt his resolution 
fail him. 

“I will tell all I know,” he whimpered ; “the deceased 

“is Dr. Jexytt—bar none! I can prove it by these docu- 
“ ments—holographs every one of them,” producing the 
papers in the case. 
' “They cannot be put in,” cried the counsel for the 
defence. But he was overruled, and Utrerson read both 
the testament and deed of gift in case of disappearance, and 
also “ Henry JEKYLL’s Statement of the Case. 

“T feel a little mixed,” murmured the Coroner. “Is it 
“ Hype, or JEKYLL, or both? Has Hype killed Jexyit, 
“ or JEKYLL Hype, or both, or neither?” 

He paused in perplexity ; even his legal lore and long 
experience as a member of his county Eleven were bafiied 
by the unprecedented circumstances of the affair. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, as he made out a decree nisi, “I 
“shall take it to avisandum. The Queen’s Proctor will 
“ infallibly intervene.” 

With these words he closed the case for the Crown, and 
Urrerson, much relieved, returned to his bachelor house in 
Gaunt Street. 

“Just as well I am a bachelor,” he sighed ; “for who 
“ could baffle a woman’s curiosity ¢” 

Next day he filed Jexyit’s will at Doctors’ Commons, 
and on being asked by the polite clerk “How he would 
“ take it?” replied ‘‘ In notes for one thousand.” 

With a bulky packet of these in his pocket, Mr. Urrerson 
started for Monte Carlo. He has resolved to settle the 
great Monte Carlo question, by breaking the bank for good 
and all. The prayers of the Bishop of Gibraltar accom- 
pany him on his pious mission. 


MUNICIPALITIES AND MALVERSATION. 


N amusing account of a series of frauds lately perpe- 
trated at New York throws light on some of the pos- 

tible results of elective local government. Jt appears that 
the power of authorizing the construction of tramways in 


the city rests with the Board of Aldermen, a body of 
questionable traditions. Although Tramway Companies 
have been incorporated for most of the city streets, there 
was a strong feeling against the extension of the system to 
the great thoroughfare of Broadway. The owners of 
frontages probably found means to conciliate thé Aldermen 
by paying a ransom for their property. Their immunity 
has now been destroyed, and the historian of the transaction 
seems to think that Broadway derives a benefit from the 
substitution of tramcars for omnibuses. The matter would 
have no interest, except for the inhabitants, if its circum- 
stances had not revived the memory of the good old times 
when Tweep and his allies reigned supreme, not only in the 
municipality of New York, but in the State Senate and 
Assembly. A generation has passed since TweEp gauged 
the capacity of a semi-Irish Republic for perpetrating and 
tolerating pecuniary fraud. Elderly Democrats still re- 
member with regretful admiration how half a million 
sterling was charged for the cost of furnishing one public 
building, including a supply of handsome carpets large 
enough in case of need to have covered the City Park. 
The popularity which secured to Tweep for several years 
the control of the city finances was founded, not on an 
kind of belief in his honesty, but on the liberality with 
which he divided among his poorer adherents a share in 
the spoils of the rich. Even after his thefts were publicly 
exposed, his Irish constituents succeeded in once more 
returning him to the State Senate. Unfortunately he had 
used his opportunities of rascality too freely, and at last he 
came into collision with the law. If he had possessed the 
virtue of moderation, he would probably have died rich, 
respected, and powerful. 


The speculator who has lately laid down the Broadway 


tramway has apparently studied the career of his famous 
predecessor. It seems that the actual cost of the works has 
been about 300,000/., and that the capital raised is of twenty 
times that amount. The profits of working will, it seems, 
pay a fair dividend on the larger sum; and the citizens 
of New York are vainly inquiring how it has been dis- 
tributed. The franchise or right of incorporation ought 
apparently to have been sold for the benefit of the city, if 
it was determined on public grounds that the tramway 
should be constructed. At present the sum is in the hands 
of the successful projectors ; and probably the largest share 
falls to the worthy successor of Tweep. An episode in the 
story relating to the participation of certain Philadelphian 
speculators is not altogether intelligible. It appears that 
these capitalists associated themselves with the New York 
operator, and provided a large sum for his purposes; but 
when the transaction was complete their advance was repaid 
with simple interest, and they were politely informed that 
their money had not been wanted, and had indeed never 
been drawn out of the bank in which it was deposited. The 
disappointment of conspirators who are betrayed by their more 
astute accomplices always produces a pleasurable feeling. 
Mr. Conxuine, formerly Senator for New York, who is 
reputed to be one of the most skilful advocates at the Bar, 
has been occupied for some weeks in a severe cross-exami- 
nation of the chief of the Broadway Tramway Company ;: 
but, to the date of the last account, he had extracted little 
information. Cheques for two or three hundred thousand. 
dollars appear to have been issued on accounts connected 
with the tramways; but the drawer is uniformly unable to 
recollect the circumstances of each transaction. Sometimes. 
the counsel and the witness exchange well-deserved compli- 
ments on the sharpness which they respectively display. 

The circumstances of the concession and construction of 
the tramway seem to be undisputed. The majority of the 
Board of Aldermen agreed to allow the franchise; but the 
Mayor placed his veto on the grant. Soon afterwards the 
Board was summoned to meet at the unusual hour of 7 a.m. 
for the transaction of special business, which was, neverthe- 
less, not defined in the notice. A majority large enough 
to pass the concession over the Mayor’s veto assembled 
at the appointed hour, and the requisite authority was 
conceded ; but it would seem that there were still diffi. 
culties in the way of the actual completion of the works. 
Nothing was done for some time, till the vigilance of 
the opponents of the scheme had been relaxed; and 
then on a certain morning large gangs of workmen, 
with the necessary plant, were collected on the spot, 
and in a few hours the tram-rails were laid down and 
connected with neighbouring lines. There seems to be no 
further opposition to the work; but a legitimate curiosity 
is felt as to the motives which ‘affected the decision of the 
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Aldermen. The sums respectively paid to each of them for 
his services are confidently, though perhaps conjecturally, 
stated, and some of them have thought it prudent to leave 
New York either permanently or during the continuance of 
the inquiry. One of the number who has been apprehended 
appears from his name to be a German Jew, and it seems 
that he combines with his official duties as an alderman 
and his ostensible occupation as a goldsmith functions of a 
less creditable kind. In concert with his colleagues he 
appears to have defrauded the city of more than a million 
sterling in a single transaction. As it is not likely that the 
= yi stands alone, it may be inferred that in New 
York universal suffrage is an expensive luxury. Scandals 
of this kind, though in any particular case they may be 
fictitious or exaggerated, prove themselves if they are 
generally regarded as credible. The story of the Broad- 
way tramway would not have been invented if circum- 
stances had rendered the alleged proceedings difficult or 
impossible. The abuses which are disclosed any sees 
be corrected, and sufficient precautions may taken 
against the recurrence of similar frauds. It is not the 
business of foreigners to expose defects which they may 
notice in American institutions or practices, except as far 
as they may take warning from the consequences of 
theories which are about to be applied at home. The 
New York speculators could not have appropriated to them- 
selves large sums of public money if a saleable and valuable 
patronage had not been entrusted to a body constituted by 
popular election. The citizens of New York have in former 
times had still more painful experience of municipal admini- 
stration. At one time police magistrates were elected with the 
aid of the votes of the criminal class, and TwEED was assisted 
by a judge specially charged by the constituency with the sup- 
port of his malversations. The Aldermen of the present day 
are perhaps somewhat less cynical; but it appears that they 
cannot be trusted with the control of public property. It 
would be absurd to feel confidence that English bodies 
elected by a wide suffrage would be more trustworthy. New 
York is the first city of the Union, and Broadway may be 
considered the centre of New York ; yet the fullest publicity 
and the probable concentration of public attention on the 
matter of ‘the tramway have not proved a sufficient security 
against municipal fraud. It is now proposed to confer on 
several hundreds of elected Boards or Councils in England 
of property which may 


administration of the trust would inflict intolerable hard- 
a In practice oppression would he sometimes aggravated 
and sometimes diluted by corruption. 

_ The authorities to whom the distribution of confiscated 
land is to be provisionally entrusted are comparatively 
respectable and responsible. Boards of Guardians, Local 
Boards, and Municipal Corporations have never yet been 
demoralized by the power of distributing costly gifts among 
their members or their favourites ; but a Board of Guardians 
invested with the power of taking any man’s land to be let 
or sold to any vilte man might not long resist tempta- 
tion. As soon as a Local Government Act is passed the 
power of seizing and granting lands will be transferred 
to Boards elected by ballot and by household suffrage. 
Each Board will have the power of inflicting intoler- 
able injury on every owner of land and of conferring 
favours on new possessors, whose ase-money and rent 
will be absolutely determined by the same authority. There 
is nothing in Mr. JEssE Co.tines’s Bill to prevent or 
impede the conclusion of bargains between the municipal 
authority on one part and the past and future tenants of 
the soil on the other. Before the measure had been for 
twelve months in operation a profession of land negotiators 
would begin to form itself for the purpose of buying off 
sentences of spoliation and, on the other hand, of procuring 
profitable grants. In every transaction of the kind the 
doctrine of ransom would be profusely illustrated. The 
only apology for the universal corruption which would 
ensue would be that it was a secondary evil. Jacobinic 
violence is worse than bribery, and systematic dishonesty 
might mitigate a worse mischief. 


THE FOLLIES OF AN AFTERNOON. 


would be too much to expect any measure of virtue- 
compelling legislation to be defeated by the beneficent 


crotchet-mongers will not be as often talked out in this 
Parliament, we fear, as in the last ; and one of them has scored 
a victory already. Mr. Fry has carried the second reading 
of his Bill for protecting the drunkards of Durham against 
their own vices on one day in the week at the expense of 
the sober inhabitants of the county; and he has carried it, 
too, by the substantial majority of 81 votes in a House 
of 245. The success is one which ought to be peculiarly 
dear to the tyrannical little clique who have obtained 
control over the liberties of popular life, because, as it 
appears, the number of persons to be protected in this 
case is a minimum, and those who are to be victimized 
for their protection a maximum. The county of Darham, 
as the member for its capital > | pointed out, can show 
very favourable statistics of good behaviour on Sundays. 
Taking the whole of its population through, the propor- 
tion of persons convicted for drunkenness on that day 
throughout the year is 1 in 2,000, In the city itself there 
have only been ten convictions for Sunday drunkenness in 
the course of the year. Northumberland, on the other 
hand, has a very much less satisfactory record ; and those 
parts of it, therefore, which lie near the boundaries of 
Durham will be further enlivened on Sundays by an influx 
of thirsty souls from the adjoining county. All the 
red noses, in fact, will be over the border, and sober 
Northumbrians will have many opportunities of reflecting 
on the wisdom of the Legislature. Another recommenda- 
tion of the Bill to the teetotal fanatic is to be found in the 
extreme uncertainty as to whether even Durham itself is in 
favour of it. Mr. Fry made much of a petition signed by 
200,000 persons in favour of the Bill; but by what persons ? 
How many of the 200,000 were persons in the position of 
Mr. Fry himself, upon whom the closing of public-houses in 
Durham on Sunday is in the last degree unlikely to inflict 
the slightest physical inconvenience, while at the same time 
the belief that he has been instrumental in diminishing 
drunkenness will adda sort of moral flavour to his own 
glass of sherry, if he drinks sherry or any other form of 
alcoholic liquor, “ between the services”? No one who is 
familiar with the process by which these petitions are got 
up, and the classes among which signatures are sought, will 
have any difficulty in constructing for himself a mental 
“ type” of the average signatory of the twenty-thousand- 
named petition in favour of closing the Durham public-houses 
on Sunday. 


As to the fact that fifteen out of sixteen members for the 
county went in for Sunday closing at the last election , it 
counts for absolutely nothing beside the fact that the six- 
teenth was unable to find six electors out of two thousand 
and odd who were desirous of making it a sine gud non 
that their candidate should accept the same crotchet. 
Nobody, of course—at least no ordinary, indifferent elector 
—would impose the opposite test upon a candidate ; 
if his future member chooses to court votes by pro- 
nouncing the teetotaller’s shibboleth, he regards it as no 
concern of his, and hence these “six enthusiasts who 
“ worked with exceptional zeal and energy” were enabled 
to pose as the representatives of the two thousand who did 
not trouble themselves to organize any resistance to the 
movement. We do not, of course, undertake to justify 
their inaction. If the great body of sober, well-conducted 
Englishmen in town and country who wish to live quiet 
lives with reasonable facilities for enjoying themselves, 
undisturbed either by drunkards on the one hand or still 
noisier inebriates of a different kind on the other—if such 
men believe that in these days their natural rights and 
liberties as citizens will be respected without their bestirring 
themselves in support of them, they must expect to suffer 
for obstinately adhering to a belief which so many examples 
have shown to be delusive. It is, of course, their duty to 
organize in their own protection. The police will take the 
ordinary drunkards into custody; but against the other 
class of inebriates the sober population have no protection 
but themselves. The Legislature has been won over by 
their petty oppressors ; and the cowardice or selfishness of 
“superior persons,” who are either afraid to resist a so- 
called “moral movement” or who positively enjoy being 
virtuous at other people’s expense, forms a body of support 
to the Legislature. As we said before, the sufferers by 
legislation of this sort should organize in their own defence. 
We could almost find it in our hearts to forgive fortune 
for not having ordained that the Durham Sunday Closing 
Bill should be talked out, because of the extremely humo- 
rous and happy incident which occurred when that measure 


action of the rule which suspends the Wegeeeney sitting 
of the House of Commons at a fixed hour. The 
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that it had been getting through the orders of the day at 
an unusually rapid rate. It had already debated two tithe 
Bills, and referred them along with a third to a Select Com- 
mittee ; and it had taken steps, as we have seen, to prevent 
a sober inhabitant of Durham from obtaining half a pint 
of beer on Sunday, when next on the order-book, behold ! 
stood the Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. 
Now this measure is in the charge of the worthy Mr. 
Jacks—surely a second surname adopted by Mr. Matraew 
Arnotp’s friend Borries, who, we know, was great in this 
subject—and Mr. Jacks, who had little dreamt, after an earlier 
inspection of the orders, that he should be called upon to 
display his oratorical power that afternoon, found himself 
suddenly confronted with the duty of moving the second 
reading of his Bill. Now, whether it was that Mr, 
Jacks’s great heart failed him—perhaps “ four-forty-five-p.m. 
“ courage ” is as rare as the “ two-o’clock-in-the-morning” 
variety—or whether the god had smitten him that he 
should stumble with his lips, we know not. But certain it 
is that Mr. Jacks, instead of moving the second reading of 


' the Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister Bill, rose and 


moved that the second reading should be postponed “ until 
“ that day fortnight.” At this a divine clamour arose from 
all who resented the prohibition against marrying the 
sisters of their deceased wives, and, urged by loud cries of 
“Goon!” the urbed Jacks was about to move that 
the Bill be then read a second time, when Colonel Maxis, 
who had noted the proposal to give sisters-in-law another 
fortnight’s respite before moving to abolish them, rose to order, 
and asked—the illiberal Colonel—if the hon. member who 
had named a future day for the reading of the Bill was in 
order in now proceeding with his motion. To which the 
SPEAKER replied, as in duty bound, that the hon. member, 
having named a future day for the second reading of the 
Bill, could not move that it be now read a second time. Mr. 
PeeL, in short, refused to comply with the former half of 
what Swirt called the “modest supplication” of an enam- 
oured couple. He declined to “annihilate” either time or 
space, and “make two lovers” within the prohibited 
degrees of affinity “ happy” ; and the consequence was, the 
second reading of this desirable and much-desired measure 
was fixed for that day fortnight. We do not envy the 
position in which this ruling leaves the unskilful Mr. 
Jacks among his supporters. It is- true that there is 
only an hour between 4.45 and a quarter to 6, and 
that the probability of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill 
being “talked out,” if its second reading had been moved 
in the regular way, would have been very t indeed. 
But that is a consideration of which- Mr. Torads indig- 
nant followers are likely to take but small account. They 
would undoubtedly have liked to say their say on the 
iniquity of a law which dares to .treat a man’s rela- 
tionship to his wife’s sister just as it treats with universal 
acceptance and approval a woman’s relationship to her 
husband’s brother; and they have, thanks to Mr. Jacks, 
been balked of the opportunity. Nor is this all the mis- 
chief that the unlucky would-be legislator has wrought 
by his mistake. The treatment to which he has subjected 
the Bill is regarded by its opponents as far more satis- 
factory and consonant with their own objects than talk- 
ing it out; for, as matters stand, it may possibly not be 
heard of again this Session. Whereat, of course, they do 
greatly rejoice, and many of them do not hesitate to express 
a malicious wish that Mr. Jacks would kindly take charge 
of any number of measures of the same description and look 
after their Parliamentary interests in the same new and 
original way. 


THE LAND FORCES, 


HE introduction of the Army Estimates for the coming 

year has occasioned debates of an exceptionally wide 
and varied kind. The discussion has not been confined to 
the Commons, for on Monday night the Lords were for a 
time en in a conversation on the state of the only 
branch of the land forces which was overlooked in the 
Lower House. They heard about the sorrows of the 
Yeomanry, while the Line, the Militia, the Volunteers, and 
the coast defences were being dealt with in another place. 
The Premrmr and Sir G. Camppett enlarged the debates 
by’ dissertations on constituticnal law and general politics. 
Altogether a treatise of some seventy octavo pages was 
talked on these subjects in the course of one evening. The 
most severe critic of the endless talking of a talkative 


generation cannot say that this considerable mass of dis- 
cussion was heaped up to absolutely no purpose. One 
thing was made very clear in both Houses and by both 


sides, and if it was not new, it’ was at least true. It — 
was the too familiar fact that our outlay on the land forces, — 


although it amounts to many millions, is still too little 


for complete efficiency. ‘The army is just, by much stretch- — 


ing, made to meet the ordinary calls of the service. The 
Yeomanry is not well enough paid to induce men to come 
in proper numbers to their drills, the Militia is in want 


of oflicers, so are the Volunteers, and the Artillery of © 


this branch is even in want of arms. In the case of the 
Reserves the deficiency is partly met out of the pockets of 
the officers. The Volunteer officers find thousands a year 
for the service of the State, and yet their corps are in want 
of the greater part of the equipment they would need if 


they had to take the field. This spectacle affects different — 


minds in a very different way. Mr. Giapstone and Mr. 


ILtrscwortn, for instance, are moved by it to an almost © 


incoherent fury 
present the country with five guineas’ worth of efficiency 


with the evil-minded men who will not © 


for three guineas. General Hamtey and Mr. VINCENT © 


Howanrp, again, think it a good reason why more should be 
spent ; and insist on the familiar truth that, if you fail to 
spend enough on any piece of work, every penny of your 
outlay is wasted. 

The debate on Mr. Vincent Howarn’s motion was by far 


the most interesting part of the whole discussion, It is, and 
has for long been, obvious that the Volunteers should be 


taken in hand seriously by the Government. Up to the . 


present the Treasury and the War Office have treated the 


force as if volunteering was a species of healthy national | 


amusement entitled to a certain amount of encouragement. | 


They have certainly never behaved to it as if it formed a . 


serious part of the national defences, It has been left with- 
out the greater part of the most necessary equipments, and 
it could not at this moment take the field till after long 
delays and an enormous preliminary outlay. Mr. Vincest 
Howarp has shown that, even as it is, the regiments could 
not be kept on foot if the officers did not contribute largely 
out of their own pockets, If this were, not so shameful 


and dangerous it would be a ridiculous state of things. , 


When the Volunteer. movement 
doubtedly good reason why the Government should stand 
by and wait to see what was going to come out of a 


there was 


popular enthusiasm which might have, gone down as . 


rapidly as it came up. After an experience of nearly 
thirty years, when the Volunteers are more numerous, more 
efficient, and more eager to learn than ever, it is simply 
monstrous that they should be treated as if they were 


on 


making an interesting experiment. ._ The War Office is . 


ready enough to count the Volunteers as part of the 


national army on paper, but it is still as loth as ever to . 


take it seriously. They are counted in when a Minister 
wishes to sum up the grand total of six hundred and odd 


thousand troops of all arms we could rely on in time of , 


war, but no eflective steps are taken to make them imme- 
diately available in case of need. At present they areabout 
a quarter of a million of more or less drilled men, without 
kit, without transport, and even without headquarters, or, 
in some cases, rifle-ranges, except what they pay for them- 
selves. There are not two opinions in the country on the 
absurdity of this; and, in view of the character of the 
trifling Government majority on Monday night, it may 
be said that there is equally little difference among mem- 
bers of Parliament. Mr. Howarp Vincent probably helped 
the Ministry materially in gaining its victory, such as it 
was. It is a pity that he repeated the tactical blunder 
of Lord Cuartes Beresrorp, and put his motion in a 
form which gave the Treasury a plausible excuse for com- 
plaining of an irregularity. The Premzer’s indignation 
need not be taken seriously. Mr. GLapstone has a variety 
of obvious reasons for being in an explosive condition, 
and, when that is the case with him, he is apt to flame 


out. The world is by this time familiar with these out- . 


breaks of bullying and of sarcasm in the style of Bersy 
Pric. They generally happen when a wicked world will 
not arrange itself for the convenience of Mr, GiapsTone. 
Mr. Vincent Howarp, however, by directly proposing a 


vote of money gave him an opportunity of propounding a . 


constitutional theory which was sure to be acceptable to a 
section of the House. There will always be members whose 
zeal for economy eats up their understanding, and to them 
it was pleasant to hear that the House of Commons has no 
right to propose any outlay of money not asked for by the 
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Ministry. If any speaker of the Opposition had chosen to 
answer Mr. GuapstTonE in his own tone of truculent pedantry, 
he might have told him that the Parliament is called 

ther to consult with Her Masesty on the affairs 
of the nation, and that the Commons, who have to find the 
money, have, and have exercised, the right to vote for 


spending any amount of it. By the help of members whose 


one idea of their duty is that they are in Parliament to 
refuse supplies, and by the timely aid of the Irish members, 
who have their own reasons for not wishing to see the 
armed force of England strengthened, the increase of the 
Capitation Grant to the Volunteers has been refused. For 
the present year, therefore, as far as this chance majority 
has any voice in the matter, Volunteer officers will continue 
to be liable for a hundred thousand pounds to be spent in 
the service of the State. It is a condition of things which 
cannot last much longer if officers are to be found for the 
regiments at all. After Mr. Howarp Vincent's exposition 
of the financial side of the question and General Ham.ey’s 
vigorous statement of the military side, it is obvious that 
the increase of the Capitation Grant is only delayed for a 
short time. Mr. Camppeitt-BaNnNnERMAN will, no doubt, 
return to his consideration of the necessity for granting the 
relief with a stronger disposition than ever to come to a 
favourable decision. 

Mr. M. Stewart's motion was, properly speaking, a rider 
to Mr. Vincent Howarp’s. He asked, and it is not the 
first time the request has been made, that, as the Artillery 
Volunteers are intended to use guns in war-time, they 
should be supplied with guns for drill and practice in time 
of peace. This is essentially part of the proposal that the 
whole force should be treated like a genuine military body. 
The part was dealt with by the War Office pretty much as 
the whole had been. Mr. Campbett-BanNeRMAN said, prac- 
tically, that the thing ought to be done, but could not be done 
for the present. It was an answer which he had an oppor- 
tunity of giving to more members than one in the course of 
the Monday evening. He had to say very much the same 
thing to Mr. Suits, who insisted on the necessity of fortify- 
ing our coaling stations abroad and the chief ports at home. 
Not even the treatment of the Volunteers is a more 
characteristic example of the habit of playing at work 
which distinguishes our whole military administration 
than the action, or rather inaction, of the War Office in 
regard to fortifications. The question, as the Marquess of 
Hartineton said when correcting Sir M. Hickxs-Beacu, isa 
matter which has been before the War Office, not for two, 
but for fifteen, years. Nothing, however, has been done. 
Even the forts built by Lord Patmerston stand unarmed. 
sae te, agrees that something should be done and money 
found to do it; but nobody when in office shows the least 
zeal to take the work in hand. For the present we must 
be content with knowing that, if the Government (true to 
the traditional practice of English Governments in military 
matters) is not going to do enough, it is at least going to do 
more than seemed likely a few weeks ago. hen Mr. 
Campseti-BaNnNERMAN did at last get to the Army Esti- 
mates, he was able to add very little to what was well enough 
known in the previous week. He made, as he was entitled 
to muke, the most of the proposed increase to the Indian army. 
It is assuredly neither premature nor excessive. In the 
natural course of things the Secretary of State for War 


congratulated the House on the great increase in the num- 


ber of men offering to enlist. We have given our reasons 


‘for not being too enthusiastic on this subject ; but it is an 


undoubted and agreeable fact that many thousand more 
recruits could have been got last year than were ever ob- 
tained before. The number of candidates was so consider- 
able that the doctors were able to pick the least weak, which 
is something. If this was wholly due to the distress it 
would not be a matter for congratulation ; but there seems 
to be good reason to believe that the elastic rules as to 
terms of service introduced on the suggestion of General 
Roserts are beginning to make the army popular among 
working-men. It is encouraging to find the War Office 
telling the House that, though it only asks for eight 
thousand men for Egypt, more will be needed. There is 
an intellectual honesty in confessing that he is asking for 
less than the needful number of men just to make things 

leasant for the moment which is highly creditable to Mr. 
Convenes Bastinienas, and goes some way to justify the 
confidence of his friends that he will one day be a great 
Secretary of State for War. 


THE CANNIBAL SNAKE. 


seems a cruel thing that the money of the taxpayer 


should be expended in maintaining, not only bloated 
armaments and an aristocracy notoriously bloated, but also 
bloated snakes. According to a Correspondent of the 
Globe, this offence is actually being committed at the 
Zoological Gardens. There is a serpent there of ten feet in 
length, whose sole food is other serpents. He scorns rats 
and mice, and wil! not look (at dinner-time) at a lizard. It 
would be pleasant to learn from Mr. Grant ALLEN how 
and why this reptile became, if we may say so, endo- 
phagous. Why does he only eat members of his own 
kindred ?!—a thing which cannibals boggle at, all the world 
over. By what possible circumstances, in what conceiv- 
able environment, did the cannibal snake grow so exclusively 
snake-eating? Many other animals, especially trout, eat 
each other; but then they do not confine their meals to 
their family. Trout eat anything, except artificial flies, 
from grubs up to rabbits, Naturally smaller trout do not 
escape. But the cannibal snake eats snake, the whole snake, 
and nothing but the snake. In winter, when English snakes 
to eat are quoted high, and holders are disinclined to part, 
the cannibal snake is the victim of a stratagem. An English 
snake is turned down to graze on frogs, and when (like 
Cures Lams and the omnibus) he is “ quite full inside,” 
then he is presented to the cannibal snake. Great Cronon- 


hotonthologos objected to “eat swine’s flesh, and that at | 


“ second hand”; but in winter frog at second hand makes 
part of the nourishment of our fastidious reptile. 

The lesson to be drawn from the conduct of the cannibal 
snake wili at once be evident to politicians. The Revolu- 
tion is the ophiophagous reptile, and gradually but steadily 
eats up all the other reptiles—the revolutionists. This is a 
well-known law of nature, and has been attested by histo- 
rical students everywhere. While it is uncomfortable to be 
eaten up, as many of us are likely to be, it is a consolation 


to think that the Revolution is cannibal, and that, as surely 


as fate, it will presently make a meal of Mr. Joun Moncey. 
How it will have him, au naturel or otherwise, no one can 
predict. It may shoot him in the streets, it may stone 
him in the market-place, it may do him with dynamite, or 
guillotine him and his companions—but there is no escape 
from the ravening reptile. Moreover, the Revolution often 
fattens its victims, as the English snake is fattened on frogs, 
with the spoils and honours of earlier sufferers. That 
merely makes them more pleasant and satisfactory when it 
does come to their turn and they vanish down the insatiate 


maw of the supreme Ophis ophiophagus. 


EGYPT AND THE EAST. 


Ye is perhaps the result of an accident—or, if anybody 
likes, of a conspiracy—which has made the report of 
the assembling of a formidable Soudanese army at Berber 
coincide with the announcement of the intention to diminish 
the English army of occupation in Egypt, and to withdraw 
its outposts to Assouan. A less generous or a less cynical 
mode of reasoning might set it down to the result of a very 
simple process of reasoning from experience on the part of 
the purveyors of news. It would be strange if something 
of the kind did not happen, and it would be stranger if the 
probability of its happening had occurred to the persons 
who now direct the affairs of England. When Lord 
Satispury handed over the reins to Mr. Guapstone the 
comfort of the optimists depended on the consideration that 
Lord GRANVILLE had become impossible as Foreign Secre- 
tary, and that his probable successor had relations with 
Prince Bismarck. It is good to have lived near the rose 
even during the time of some casual visits to the rather 
singular rose-garden on the Spree; but it is possible that 
too much virtue may have been assigned to an occasional 
foregathering with the German Cuancetior. It may be 
that Lord Rosebery has been too busy in securing the 
snuggest berths in academic Scotland for his hangers-on, in 
spite of their want of academic or literary distinction, to 
devote his whole energies to foreign affairs. But hitherto 
the Government of Mr. GuapsTone has earned little more 
than the credit of being caretakers, if rather careless care- 
takers, of their predecessors’ policy, together with a certain 
amount of discredit of a different kind. We have never 
been of those who attached any extraordinary value to 
the mission of Sir H. Drummonp Wo.trr. Combined 
with a vigorous Egyptian policy which Lord Sa.ispury’s 
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Ministry was not in a position to undertake, it might 
- have done a great deal of good; it could hardly be ex- 
pected to do any good at all without a series of acts 
which it was equally impossible for Lord Satispury to 
og and which there seems to be no prospect of 

r. Giapstone’s Government performing. Meanwhile the 
Egyptian problem remains exactly where it was. You can- 
not buy off the Danes of Egypt (whether they be the Danes 
who live to the north in the various European capitals, or 
the Danes who live to the south from Dongola to the 
Equator) by retreating and disarming and promising evacu- 
ation. As long as the proceeding is continued the results 
(at such intervals as suits the Danes) will be continuous 
likewise. That is the Egyptian question put metaphori- 
cally in a few words, and there are no signs that it will soon 
cease to be an accurate description. What England may do 
in the probable, or at least possible, contingencies depends 
for the present on Mr. Jacks and Mr. Jouns. No wise 
man will attempt to foretell the action of Mr. Jacks and 
Mr. Jouns, except that, whatever it is, it will probably be 
unwise. 

The Eastern question northward of Egypt is in a rather 
more obscure condition. It is never very unsafe to prophesy 
with due reserves the probable action of savages. If a 
man runs away from the Osman Dienas, whether on the 
Red Sea or on the Nile, he may be quite certain that, 
unless private reasons prevent them, the Osman Dienas will 
run after him. Enemies whoare called by courtesy civilized 
are actuated by more complex motives. In European Turkey 
the immediate chances of peace turn chiefly on the exact 
pretensions of Prince ALEXANDER of Bulgaria in reference to 
the Governorship of Eastern Roumelia, and on the delicate 
question of balance between the long-suffering of Turkey 
and the impudence of Greece. The latter point is probably 
still the most important, in consequence, undoubtedly, of the 
factious support given to the preposterous Greek claims by 
certain English Radicals, and, in consequence, probably, of 
some underhand dealings with, or at least expectations from, 
foreign Powers, The Greeks have persisted in the mainten- 
ance of an attitude equally burdensome to themselves and to 
Turkey, and fraught with perpetual danger to the peace of 
Europe. They ought to have been coerced into decency longago, 
and there is little doubt that they would have been so coerced 
had the late English Government maintained itself in power. 
The successors of that Government have not indeed avowed 
any open sympathy for Greece—a sympathy which simply 
could not be avowed in the circumstances and at the time 
by any set of politicians who retained the slightest self- 
respect. A demand put forth by Spain in 1870 or 1871 
for Roussillon and Franche Comté would have been a flower 
of equity compared with the demands which Greece is 
urging now on the Sutran, while in relation to the unjust 
burden it laid upon France it would have been simply out 
of comparison. Yet the Greeks are allowed to continue 
their bluster. 


As regards the seat of actual and recent war, matters are 
in a somewhat different position. The dispute as 
Servia and Bulgaria may be regarded as settled, at any 
rate for the time. As regards Bulgaria and Turkey, it 
would probably be settled already but for the uncertain 
and shifting conduct on the one hand of the Porte (partly 
excused by the relaxation of English efforts for settlement 
and the dubious attitude of the other European Powers), 
and on the other of Russia. For the Porte there are, 
indeed, many excuses. A man who is well aware that he is 
in the midst of a gang of pickpockets may be pardoned if he 
is slow about unbuttoning even one pocket in order to settle 
with a single member of the gang. The Turks are uncom- 


fortably conscious that they have now no friends except | 


England, and that England, under the guidance of Mr. 
Jacks and Mr. Jouns, is a friend who may at any moment 
turn into an enemy. On the particular point of Prince 
ALEXANDeER’s life-governorship of Eastern Roumelia, it 
ought to be, and it may be hoped will be, sufficient for the 
Sutray, first, that Russia does not like it; and, secondly, 
that long before, at the ordinary actuarial estimate of the 
life of so young a man as Prince ALEXANDER, that governor- 
ship becomes vacant, many other things will have happened. 
Sir Henry Exxior has taken the trouble to correct some 
glaring blunders (to use the mildest word) which have recently 
been made in the interpretation of the Treaty of Berlin. It 
may be that, as Sir Henry says, that Treaty was drawn with 
extraordinary looseness; there is, at least, the excuse for 
the draughtsmen that they knew they were designing only 


@ leasehold house. It has sometimes struck observers 


regards | game. 


not wholly idiotic as an odd thing that the SuLran does not 
— to throw all his remaining European dominions, 

urdened with his debt, into the arena to be fought for. He 
might keep Constantinople, which no European Power will 
let any other European Power have, and rule Anatolia, 
Syria, and the rest of his domains a comparatively careless 
mortal, amusing himself with the spectacle of Greek and 
Bulgarian, Wallach and Montenegrin, Servian and Arnaout 
cutting each other’s throats in the Balkan Peninsula, But 
the admitted ability of Turks in the minor diplomacy does 
not apparently extend to such haute politique as this. 
Short of it, it must be still surprising that the Porte 
should see any possible gain in playing the game of Russia. 
That Russia is opposed to Prince ALEXANDER might bea 
simple and sufficient indication to the Suiran that Prince 
ALEXANDER is distinctly a person to be made friends with. 
The hostility of the minor Balkan States to Turkey is 
tempered by their much greater hostility to each other. 
The Western Powers, with the doubtful exception of Italy, 
have no direct designs on Turkish territory. Germany 
can only urge such designs through Austria, and Austria 
might satisfy all her own desires without hurting the 
Suttay, except in a very slight and easily-compensated 
manner. But for Turkey, Russia is the enemy in Europe 
and Asia Minor alike, just as she is the enemy for England 
in Central Asia; while there is no longer in the former 
case, as there is in the latter, the chance of keeping an 
equilibrium, as between the two Powers, of equal ability to 
hurt the other. Therefore what Russia wishes, Turkey 
ought not to wish, and vice versd. It is sufficiently clear 
that, either for personal or ambitious reasons, Prince 
ALEXANDER is obnoxious to the Czar ; nothing mors should 
be needed to make him a grata persona with the SuuTan. 
Yet, important as it is that this indisputable truth should 
be driven into the Sutray’s mind, England has nothing to 
drive it in with but the personal dexterity of her represen- 
tative at Constantinople. Mr. Giapstone is too busy un- 
doing Pirt’s work, or directing thunders and lightnings at 
the devoted heads of those who suggest that a Volunteer 
need not necessarily pay with _ as well as person for 
doing service to his country. Rosesery is too much 
occupied with inducting useful electioneerers into Principal- 
ships in the Scotch Universities. Meanwhile European 
politics take care of themselves. 


WHAT IS A SYNDICATE? 


HE case of Tuvgy v. GoopmMan, which was decided by 

the Court of Appeal on Tuesday, belongs to the remark- 
able progeny of the law of gaming and wagering. In the 
course of it the Masrer of the Rous referred to the famous 
instance in which one highwayman filed a bill against 
another for an account. We live in more ble, if less 
honest, times, and all that the defendant asked of the plain- 
tiff was not to withdraw money from an interesting little 
Every indiscriminate reader of fiction knows the 
type of foreign count who directs his lurid gaze upon the 
hero and hisses between his set teeth “I must have my 
“ revenge!” But it has not hitherto been supposed that 
the Courts would compel a man in the circumstances to 
play another hand, and not leave prematurely with his 
winnings. It may be very unfair and ill-natured and mean- 
spirited to “spoil sport”; but “by the law of England,” 
as the judges say when they want to be very emphatic, 
by the law of England sport may be spoiled. Even foxes 
may be poisoned or shot, though not hounds, except in 
Ireland, where the law is as it may be, but practice is 
free.. It appears that the defendant in this peculiar suit 
(a “noo shoot,” Captain Costigan might have called it) 
induced thirty persons to entrust him with money for what 
his counsel described as “dealing” and Lord Esner as 
“ gambling” in stock. Defendant is an “ outside broker,” 
and he proposed to speculate only on the rise or fall in 
prices. This is commonly called a time bargain, but 
is more properly a difference bargain. It has been held 
that agreements between buyers and sellers of stock to 
pay diflerences are gaming interests under the Betting Act 
of 1845. Transactions on the Stock Exchange itself never 
really take this form, because the broker is by the rules 
liable for the whole amount, and his principal is bound by 
an implied contract to indemnify him. In this case, how- 
ever, the defendant was not a member of the Stock Exchange, 
and the undertaking in which he persuaded the plaintiff to 
engage was a gambling transaction pure and simple. It 
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_ lurk in the phrase “freedom of contract.” 
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was to last for ninety days, and at the end of that time the 
plaintiff said, in effect, “I won't play any more.” The nine- 
and-twenty other members of the “Syndicate,” however, 
wanted to go on for another ninety days, and the defendant 
accordingly refused to return the plaintiff his money, con- 
tending, with a courage which is worthy of the highest 
admiration, that one of the “Syndicate” could not with- 
draw without the consent of the rest. The action brought 
in consequence of this refusal is still nominally pending. 
An injunction has, however, been granted by the Divisional 
Court, and upheld by the Court of Appeal, to restrain 
the defendant from further speculating with the plaintiff's 
money. Asked what a “ Syndicate” was, defendant's 
counsel replied that it was a partnership. But Lord Justice 
Linptey thought not, and if Lord Justice LiypLey does 
not know what a partnership is, there is no value in 
authority. The defendant, as the Master of the Roius 
put it, “said he had a discretion to act for the others, 
“and as he could not go on gambling for them with their 
“ money, he wanted to go on gambling for them with the 
plaintiff's money,” But, unfortunately, being the plaintiff's 
agent, he could not do this without the plaintiff's leave. 

The whole case illustrates very well the confusions which 
For it is 
tolerably clear from the judgment of Lord Esner that the 


_ plaintiff might have withdrawn from this “ Syndicate ” even 


before the ninety days were over, although he had con- 


. tracted or agreed not to do so. Anybody may agree with 


any one else to do anything which does not amount to a 
criminal conspiracy, and there is certainly nothing criminal 


_ or even illegal in betting. But there are a great many 
, perfectly legal agreements which the law will not enforce, 


and among them are all bets. It is only by statute that the 
legal recovery of bets was abolished, and, indeed, it is little 
more than forty years since all gaming contracts were in- 
cluded in the same category as void, though not contrary to 


law. Chief Justice Mansrietp (not Lord Mansrrexp, but 


Sir James) decided that a wager of a “rump and dozen” 
was enforceable, and ordered the defendant to pay for a 


. dinner at which he had refused to be present. On this 
_ occasion it was argued, in alleged accordance with the 
_ Roman law, that “it was for the public benefit to promote 


“ conviviality and good humour.” Actions are, of course, 
never now brought for ordinary bets. There has, however, 
been a whole crop of litigation arising out of transactions 
on the Stock Exchange, which are asserted on one side and 
denied on the other to be within the mischief of the Act of 
1845. It used to be thought that all time bargains were 
wagers. But a time bargain, in the proper sense of the 


. term, is a contract for the future sale of something whose 


amount or value cannot be ascertained, such as an agree- 
ment for the sale of next year’s apple crop, and that is 
certainly not within the Act. And since difference bargains, 


’ as we have seen, are not recognized on the Stock Exchange 
‘at all, the opportunities of dispute have been considerably 
~ narrowed, so far as actual operations on ’Change are con- 
‘ cerned. One of the rules of that body expressly provides 


that “no member shall enter into bargains in prospective 
’ “ dividends in shares or stock of railway or other Com- 
* panies.” In the case just decided the dealing went on 
outside, and of course the Stock Exchange cannot interfere 


' between an outside broker and his customers. As for the 
_ “ Syndicate,” it turns out to be nothing at all. It is nota 


partnership. It is not a Company. It is not an Asso- 
ciation. It is simply a collection of individuals, who may 
“stay in it as long as they like, and leave it whenever they 
please. The very word is disagreeable to an English eye or 


- ear. It savours less of finance than of “financing,” and 


suggests anything rather than sound business. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 


THEN it is said that Mr. Rocrrs has made a discur- 
sive speech on any matter directly or indirectly con- 


‘ nected with Local Government, it is easy to guess what 


“is to be found in the newspaper report. The reader 


‘may turn to it with the security of finding something like 


what a member of the Little Parliament might have said 


on the subject of bear-fighting. The Puritan, according to 


‘Lord Macavtay, put down that amusement, not because 
he felt any sympathy for the bear’s sufferings, but because 

he hated the sportsmen’s amusement. Mr. Rocers is, to 
' oy os his style of oratory, much more eager to readjust 
“local taxation because he hates certain persons who do not 


pay, or do not pay enough, according to his view, than because 
he feels any wish to relieve those who have to find the money. 
There isa ring of denunciation of certain wicked people all 
through his speeches on the subject. It is doubtless super- 
fluous to add that these sinners are owners, and particularly 
owners of land. ‘This style of oratory, in which Mr, 
Rogers is sedulously imitated, and even rivalled, by not a 
few members on his own side, may be necessary to enliven 
a dull subject ; but it does not make for the rapid despatch 
of business. Between spiteful abuse of the owners of land, 
and particularly of those among them who have inherited 
dignity and social rank and things famous or beautiful with 
the soil, on one side, and indignant criticism not untinged 
by sentiment on the other, debates on local taxation have a 
way of wandering off into confusion. They are uniformly 
as muddled and as difficult to follow through with any clear 
understanding as our wonderful system of Local Government 
itself. 


When deprived of the ornaments of hate, envy, malice, 
and uncharitableness, the matter is a businesslike one 
enough. Mr. Rocers, having the interest of his country 
at heart, asked the House of Commons to observe that 
the present system of local taxation is unscientific and un- 
just. He holds that the owner ought to bear a half of 
the burden of the rates; “ that the system under which 
“country mansions are rated is unfair; and that the 
* owners of ground rents in towns are liable for no part 
“ of those charges the outlay of which is essential in order 
“ that the property may possess any marketable value what- 
“ ever.” Here is matter for argument and illustration. Sir 
R. Pacet, agreeing with Mr. Rogrrs that our system of 
local taxation needs revising, moved an amendment which 
practically asked the House to study the question thoroughly, 
and deal with it as a whole before it touched it at all. The 
Liberal party, be it observed, has always opposed every 
motion on the subject made on the Conservative side on 
these very grounds. In the present case Mr. Rocers, helped 
by the Irish members and by Ministerial speakers, who were 
bound by their former votes and their declarations in this 
very debate to vote against him, succeeded in getting his 
motion carried and Sir R. Pacet’s amendment rejected. The 
House may, therefore, be said to have bound itself to divide 
the burden between owner and occupier by law, to assess 
country houses in some new and of course more severe way, 
and to call on the owners of ground rents to pay a share 
of the rates directly. The pleasure of bringing about the 
second result had much influence in bringing Mr. Rocrrs 
in votes, The discussion on it was not only remarkable for 
the display of some very human qualities on the Radical 
side, but for the pleasing appearance of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
as a kind of defender of the throne and the altar. Doubt- 
less, too, the first and the third of these proposals were the 
more acceptable because, according to the terms of the com- 
plicated motion, their application is to be immediate. If 
this could be carried beyond being more than a pious wish, 
its effect would be indeed to make taxation remain where it 
was laid. It has been already decided by a Committee of 
the House of Commons that the division of the rates 
between the owner and the occupier would be a business- 
like arrangement, but this readjustment was to be sub- 
ject to an equitable consideration of existing contracts. 
In other words, people who have rented premises with 
the distinct knowledge that they would have to pay such 
and such rates were not to be released from the con- 
sequences of their own acts. If they are to be now sud- 
denly relieved of one-half the rates, it is manifest that the 
landlord will be mulcted of just that amount of his rent. 
The grounds on which this is to be done are that the public 
will not hear anything about equitable considerations when 
the person likely to profit by them is a landlord. When 
both parties are free, owner and occupier can settle their 
business arrangements between them, and the higgling of 
the market leads infallibly to some sort of adjustment. It 
is notorious, for one thing, that in the country landlords 
are so glad to get solvent tenants on any terms that the 
farmer can always protect himself against having to bear 
an unfair share of the rates. There is no objection to the 

roposal to divide the burden between owner and occupier. 
t would even be a good thing, in so far as it would give 
the owner a reason for trying to check the incorrigible ex- 
travagance of Local Government bodies, and so add one 
more influence on the side of economy. But to make this 
readjustment while both parties are free is one thing. To 
apply it when contracts have been made in full knowledge 
the fact that one of the two parties would have to bear 
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the whole of a given burden, and when, as a matter of 
course, the terms of the bargain have been influenced by 
this knowledge, is simple spoliation. The justification is 
that public opinion will have it so. If it is possible to guess 
at what public opinion wants from the pronouncements of 
certain of its self-appointed interpreters, a state of things is 
rapidly approaching in which it shall be a finable offence for 
anybody to possess anything beautiful or otherwise valuable. 
Happily it is a far cry from said to done, and particularly 
so when Local Government is the matter to be taken in hand. 
Often has the House of Commons bound itself to deal with 
that wilderness, and yet it is as shaggy as ever. When 
the effort is made, it may not be controlled by a combination 
of puzzled Liberals, hungry Radicals, and chaffering Irish 
tiem bers. 


RATIONAL DRESS. 


bee Rational Dress Society would do well to avoid the 
practice of attaching to its leaflets illustrations which 
only serve to excite hostile prejudice. The three young 
ladies who are apparently turning their backs on the sea at 
Brighton and contemplating a distant object of the male 
species do not become their clothes, nor do their clothes 
become them. The cause of the Society deserved a better 
artist. For it is a good cause enough in its way. Nobody 
who thinks for five minutes about the question can suppose 
that what, for want of a better word, we must call the 
hygienic properties of dress are sufficiently considered. It 
is, indeed, very difficult to say on what principles, if any, 
the development of costume, especially feminine costume, 

roceeds. A very simple philosophy may trace fashion 
through its social stages, up from the servant-girl on her 
Sunday out to the Princess or Watks in the Park, where 
we trust that she may soon again be seen. But this is like 
“ following life in creatures we dissect.” We “lose it in the 
“ moment we detect.” The Princess—that is, the outward 
and visible Princess—may be a creation of Wort. But 
who made Wortn? Unknown, Perhaps the dressmaker. 
So we are brought up short, like Mr. Car.yte in his inquiry 
into the origin of Coxe. But the Society of which om f 
Harserron is President seems to be nothing if not practical. 
There is a good deal to be said for fashion, however haphazard 
its methods, and however ludicrous its occasional results. 
It saves trouble and avoids singularity. This is sometimes 
said to be a peculiarly masculine view of the subject. Yet 
surely there are many women whose chief desire is not to 
be remarked for their dress, to pass without notice among 
the ordinary crowd of decorous, more or less elegant, and 
rather monotonous wearers of the gown. Such are the 
advantages of fashion, even the foolishest of all fashions, 
like crinolines and uglies. The Rational Dress Society 
wants to combine the few virtues of conformity with the 
far greater and more numerous merits of following reason. 
So far as health is concerned, there is very little to be said 
against the recommendations of the Society. To reduce the 
weight of clothes is a considerable gain, and one. which 
the least expert of critics can readily appreciate. In 
no case is a “rational dress” to weigh more than seven 
pounds. To avoid “bands and ligatures” is no doubt 
also well, and “high or narrow-heeled boots and shoes” 
are an abomination which, if Englishwomen do not come 
quickly to their senses, the Chinese will be forestalling 
them in leaving off. Nobody, we should hope, will say a 
word in favour of “ crinolines or crinolettes of any kind or 
“ shape,” also condemned by the Society. “ The Society in- 
“tends to protest against any attempt to introduce any 
“ fashion in dress which either deforms the figure, impedes 
“the movements of the body, or injures the health, and 


- “earnestly begs members of the Society to avoid wearing 


“any article of dress so denounced.” But why women 
should not dress rationally without making a fuss about it 
the Society does not explain. Fewer things are wrought by 
Societies than the world dreams of ; and, after all, the proof 
of the dressing is in the figure. When the enthusiasm of 
co-operation has induced all women to dress healthily, which 
will probably be about the time when the Eastern Question 
is settled and the authorship of “ Junius” established, there 
will still be ample scope for what Mr, Hersert Srencer 
has christened, if he will excuse the expression, Indi- 
Vidualism. 

It is not for men, groaning under the tyranny of the tall 
hat and the black coat, to reproach women with subordina- 
tion to fashion. But now that women are beginning to 
emancipate themselves from Mumbo Jumbo, and to apply 


their own common sense to their own clothing, it seems a pit 
to set up a sort of milliners’ caucus, and drill them bac. 
again into the surrender of their freedom. It is a damnable 
heresy to believe that the same style of dress suits every- 
body, and although the Society professes to allow a reason- 
able latitude, it is in reality far too rigid. The Greeks have 
left us the consummate model of lovely attire in their 
statuary. But unfortunately those flowing robes are not 
adapted to modern requirements. They were designed for 
women who had nothing to do but to live and to look 
beautiful. The very idea of taking a good healthy walk 
in a chiton is absurd, unless indeed it be hitched up, 
and then all its beauty disappears. However healthy 
“ rational dress” may be, it is certainly not pretty. It does 
not follow the lines of the body; which it is the essence of 
perfect clothing todo. The illustration to which we have 
already referred, and which we may assume to be accurate, 
however unpieasing, shows a complete departure from 
nature, and a cutting and trimming of the human frame as 
if it were an old-fashioned shrub, improved out of recognition 
by some “ Professor of the Topiary Art.” We approach 
but for a moment, and with much trepidation, the subject 
of the divided skirt. Homoousians and homoiousians 
scarcely disputed so fiercely as do the partisans of unity and 
division in skirts. All we shall venture to say is that so 
long as the divided skirt involves such a fold round the 
knees as is depicted with young ladies at Brighton, we 
must say respectfully, but firmly, with Lear, “ We do not 
“like the fashion of your garments. You will say they 
“ ave Persian attire; but let them be changed.” If Lady 
Harserton and her friends really want to command suc- 
cess, and to show Mr. Appison that he was wrong, they 
should exert themselves to remove the depressing ugliness 
and meanness which so much modern dress displays. It is 
not all a matter of health. Taste has not been expelled 
by mechanical progress and modern civilization. “ Amatores 
* mulieris,” says PLautus, “non vestem amant, sed vestis 
“fartum.” Buta woman, asa greater man than PLautvs 
said, is the fairest of earthly objects, and her dress ought to 
be worthy of her. If Lady Harserton could banish from 
the world the vulgar smartness, the slipshod dowdiness, and 
even the misplaced prettinesses which so often affront the 
eye in feminine costume, she would be a great benefactress 
of her age. Werely, like Mr. Spencer, upon individualism. 
But we recognize Lady Harserron’s public spirit, and we 
wish her success as far as she goes. 


TO THE NEW CHIEF COMMISSIONER. 


EN Sir Cuarres Warren assumes the active 

responsibilities of his office, he will do well to give 
his attentive consideration to a subject mentioned in this 
journal three weeks ago. Until last year the subjects of 
Queen VicToRIA were accustomed to consider themselves 
citizens of a rather particularly clean State. Even now, 
though the enterprise of the gutter press and the flabbiness 
of democratic statesmen have given notoriety to the existence 
in our midst of a school of agitators who cultivate pru- 
riency in speech and in print with truly British thorough- 
ness, it is indisputable that, if we may be judged by our 
novelists, we are purity itself compared with our Gallic 
neighbours. It is a monstrous thing that London should 
be made the sink for literary refuse too disgusting to be 
openly sold in Paris. 

It is said that the author of one of the filthy books upon 
the strength of selling which certain London tradesmen 
peri on an apparently prosperous business was recentl 
condemned at Paris toa short term of imprisonment. He 
is probably allowed to assuage the anguish of confinement 
by a judicious outlay of the profits which come to him from 
Piccadilly. Thoroughfares in that neighbourhood are still 
disfigured by windows crammed with the most obscene 
French books. ‘Twenty-nine years ago the condition of 
Holywell Street, an obscure collection of tumble-down tene- 
ments which, before the erection of the New Law Courts, 
led to nowhere, induced Lord Camppett to procure the 
passing of the most excellent of the three excellent Acts 
which still bear his name. It is illustrative of, but not 
creditable to, the existing state of public morals that the 
evil then suppressed should now have been allowed to attain 
a far more flagrant development than it had reached at that 
period of ancient history. Happily the Act founded upon 
the lesser evil is still available for dealing with the greater ; 
and, if Sir Cuartes Warren wishes to begin his official 
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career with a public service for which existing circum- 
5 a tg imperatively call, he has an admirable opportunity of 
50. 

There is an especial reason why Sir Cuarues, if he 
deserves the encomiums which have been lavished upon his 
appointment, should be anxious to abate the pest from 
which we are suffering. An unworthy attempt has been 
made—which the avenger of Paumer and the pacificator of 
Bechuanaland has done nothing to deserve—to injure his 
reputation with the public. Praise, more injurious than 
censure, has been bestowed upon him by the very persons 
whose foreign equivalents he is now called upon to encounter. 
It has been suggested by implication that he is himself in 
sympathy with the vendors of garbage whose traflic Lord 
CampBELL’s Act was designed to discourage. No fair-minded 
person would assume on this account that the character of 
the man on whom such an attack was made, and appro- 
priately made at a moment when he was serving his country 

y the performance of an arduous task in a remote and un- 
comfortable locality, is not all that it ought to be. Indeed 
it is possible that the correct inference would be rather 
the other way. But the incident would make it reasonable 
for Sir Cuartes WarreEN to be peculiarly alert in vindi- 
cating public morality, and doing his duty as head of the 
chief police force in the country in the matter to which we now 
call his attention. The matter is serious enough, however, 
without any such adventitious emphasis, and it is certain 
that, if the new Chief Commissioner gives due attention to 
this unsavoury but important topic, he will find himself 
constrained to take action immediately and energetically. 
A very short and moderately observant walk in some of the 
main streets of London will satisfy him that it is not with- 
out urgent reason that this appeal is made to him. 


A QUESTION FOR A CASUIST. 


HERE is a certain class of questions which possess the 
admirable qualities of being at once capable of any 
amount of discussion and utterly incapable of definite settie- 
ment. They have been argued from the beginning, and 
will be argued to the end of the chapter. Such are the 
inquiries whether any man is to be excused for telling a lie 
if it is told for what he thinks a good purpose, or what 
amount of danger is a valid excuse for killing one’s fellow- 
man, or what degree of oppression is a moral justification 
for rebellion. The list might be swollen to any size, and 
the points debated to all lengths and breadths. Lying is 
an ignoble habit; but an admiral, a general, a diplomatist, 
or a detective policeman, may deceive in the way of his 
duty, and circumstances may easily be imagined in which 
a private person might be excused for saying the thing 
which is not. Lord Bacon considered it useful to have 
“« power to feign if there be no remedy.” As a matter 
of fact, there generally is a remedy except for people 
who do not look for it. The law, which is the perfection 
of common sense, entirely refuses to define the amount of 
danger or provocation which reduces killing from murder 
to manslaughter, and makes manslaughter justifiable. It 
insists on trying every case on its merits by the light of the 
eral principle that some danger and some provocation 
lo justify killing. Politicians have long given up trying 
to define the exception to the rule that rebellion is criminal. 
Practical men leave these questions mainly to the ingenious 
ns who like the game which the vulgar, sometimes un- 
justly, call logic-chopping. 

The question to which Lord pe Ros called the attention 
of the House of Lords on Tuesday evening belonged a little 
to the class of these time-honoured texts for argument. 
He asked whether, if troops were called out and life were 
lost,'the men might not be liable to be tried by the ordinary 
Courts, and whether, if that were so, it would not be well to 
define in some strict way the responsibility of the soldier. 
Lord pE Ros stated a case for the consideration of the 

ve and learned doctors of the House of Lords. He 
asked them to look at the position of a soldier who might 
find himself between the risks of being condemned to be 
hanged by a jury of his countrymen or of beirig condemned to 
be shot by a court-martial, and to say whether it was not a 
very unpleasant dilemma. Further, he inquired whether 
the obscurity might not be removed and the danger of a 
possible conflict of authorities avoided. Neither the lawyers 
nor the soldiers who spoke could give him any definite 
answer. Lord Hatssury quoted Lord to show 
that a soldier has the same right as any of the rest of Her 


Masesty’s lieges to prevent a breach of the peace or a 
felony. He may, in fact, use his bayonet just as Professor 
Nicuot might have used his sword-stick if it had not been 
impounded: by the vigilant police of Naples. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR said practically the same thing. They were 
both, no doubt, absolutely in the right ; but unfortunately 
they did not answer Lord pe Ros. The question is not 
whether the soldier has lost his rights or secured exemption 
from any of his duties as a subject of the QuEEN by 
entering the ranks, but whether he might not get into 
trouble with the law for things done in his military capacity 
and in obedience to the command of superiors who are armed 
with power to punish him if he refuses to carry out orders. 
Lord Narrer of Magdala and the Duke of CamspripGE were 
agreed that the Queen’s Regulations and the law might pos- 
sibly come in conflict, and the legal members of the House 
said nothing to the contrary. 

The sages of the. law were doubtless the more reticent 
because they knew how impossible it would be to draw up 
any rule which should be applicable under al] circumstances. 
Anybody endowed with a trifling degree of ingenuity can 
with the utmost ease imagine twenty cases in which the 
rigid application of either of the two rules—that the soldier 
is to obey his officer, and that he is not to obey when he 
believes the order to be illegal—would lead to an absurdity. 
But is it worth while to discuss the question in a busy 
world? As a rule, we know that officers do not order 
illegal things. It is not in the least degree probable that 
the Colonel of the Coldstreams will send his men to turn the 
House of Commons into Palace Yard, ofthat any officer of 
the Lifeguards would make a casual charge down Kensington 
High Street. Whenever a conflict between the civil and 
military authorities does arise, as of course it may, then 
the decision must be left, as it isin the case of justifica- 
tion and provocation in trials for killing, to the common 
sense of the jury, enlightened by the sagacity of the judge. 
When they fail, laws will be of little use; and, for the rest, 
soldiers who would sabre the public in Kensington High 
Street would be equally ready to spit the High Court of 
Justice. The question whether the law as it stands makes 
it sufficiently easy for the civil authorities to use the troops 
in case of riot is quite another matter, and much more easy 
to settle. It is not obvious, though, how it affects the re- 
sponsibility of the soldiers. They are not to blame if they 
are not used, and, if they are attacked, have just the same 
right to defend themselves as the rest of the world. It may 
be observed that the two conversations in the House of 
Lords were directly inspired, not by any such conflict of 
authority as Lord pz Ros considered possible, but by riots 
which were due to the mismanagement of the civil authori- 
ties. Mr. Curtpers and the chiefs of the police failed be- 
cause they would not make use of what means they had. If 
they had had an army corps ready in Hyde Park, they 
would have left it standing at ease all through the events of 
Monday, the 8th of February. Nobody will propose that a 
military officer is to be the judge of when he is to act in his 
military capacity against rioters. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


your days after the date when it was understood that 
Mr. GuapstonE would submit his dismemberment pro- 
s to the House of Commons, it has been announced on 
his behalf that in another fortnight he will “ bring forward 
“ the subject of the Irish policy of the Government in the 
“ House of Commons.” What exactly is meant by “ bring- 
“ ing forward ” a subject which has occupied the front place 
in polities for the last six months we do not know; nor 
why, if this is all that the Prime Muvyister proposes to do 
on the 8th of April, he need take fourteen more days to 
think about it. But, of course, we may presume that he 
means to do something more than merely bring forward the 
subject, though how much more it seems to have been im- 
possible last Thursday night to ascertain. Mr. GuapsTovE 
has of late years always treated his Cabinets as the “in- 
“ terior Council,” out of which the modern Cabinet has been 
evolved, was treated, according to Bacon, by Henry VIL., 
who, on all the more important matters of policy, “ im 
“ himself only to Morton and Fox.” The counterpart of 
Morton in the present Cabinet may be indicated by merely 
altering the final syllable of one Minister's name; and 
whoever may answer to Fox, it is evidently not Sir 
Harcourt. The Cuancertor of the ExcHEQUER 
does not know apparently whether his chief: expects to have 
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the draft of a Bill ready by the 8th of next month ora series 
of Resolutions, or whether, after all, he is only then going to 
talk “about and about” the scheme which he proposes to 
submit to Parliament, if Parliament will only show itself 
a little more favourably disposed towards it than the 
Presipent of the Loca, GoverNMENT Boarp and the Secre- 
for ScoTLaND, 


The prolongation of the delay in making the announce- 
ments on Irish policy is producing a result which Mr. 
GLapDsToNE may from one point of view find embarrassing, 
though from another perhaps he may contemplate it with 
a certain satisfaction. The county members’ section of the 
Ministerialists are getting impatient for the opportunity of 


fulfilling some at least of their promises to their constituents, | 
and have signified their uneasiness in a somewhat emphatic | 


way. Some seventy of them have addressed a collective 


letter to the Priwe Mrnisrer, in which they express their | 


earnest hope “that the present Session may not be allowed 
“* to pass away without Her Masesty’s Government seeing 
“ their way to deal with some of those subjects which are 
“‘ of the most pressing importance to the interests of our 
“ constituents.” The memorialists desire, they say, to reform 
the land laws, more especially as regards questions relating 
to tithes ; they want to reform registration and election law, 
and to settle finally the question of railway rates. They 
“take it for granted ” that a Local Government Bill dealing 
with the reform of local taxation and the licensing question 
will be introduced at an early opportunity”; and they con- 
clude by observing that, though they are fully aware that 
they are approaching Mr. Giapstone “at a time when 
** other public questions are of absorbing interest,” yet “ the 
“ long-continued depression, owing to the low price of grain 
“and the fall in the value of stock, affecting as it does all 
*« classes interested in the land, renders it incumbent on us 
“to press the claims of those classes on your attention as 
“second to none.” Which, being interpreted, means, of 
course, that we have reached the end of March without the 
Government having done anything but establish a very 
pretty and complete deadlock on the Irish question, and 
that the English county members, not believing that 
the road which Mr. Giapstone is now travelling is other 
than an impasse, think it high time that the Government as 
a whole should try a step or two in some other direction. 
The Prime Mrnisrer has, of course, replied by acknow- 
ledging the importance of the subjects to which the 
memorialists have drawn his attention, but adding that it 
would be premature for him to give any confident opinion 
with reference to the course of Parliamentary business. 
Other people, however, even those not usually over-confident, 
will hazard the opinion that the “course of Parliamentary 
“ business” will be only another name for the course of 
intrigue, negotiation, disputation, and disruption on the 
question whether Mr. GiapsTone is or is not to be abetted 
by the present House of Commons in celebrating his “ posi- 
“ tively last appearance” by blowing up the Union. And 
‘we may be perfectly sure that, if the House of Commons 
refuses to sanction this entertainment, and Mr. GLapsTonE 
is forced to appeal either formally or infornially to the 
constituencies, we shall hear a great deal more about 
the important subject of legislation to which the Prime 
MrnisteEr’s attention has just been drawn; and energetic 
attempts will be made to persuade the more ignorant portion 
of the electorate that the only way of obtaining the reforms 
which have been promised them is to get rid of the Irish 
question at an expense which ignorance cannot be expected 
to appreciate. 

In the resumed debate on the Army Estimates on 
Thursday night Lord congratulated 
the Government on having increased the army in India by 
10,000 men, and recalled the disquieting and discreditable 
fact that in 1884 it had been suffered to fall 8,000 below 
its proper strength, and was actually in that condition at 
the very time of that crisis in Anglo-Russian relations 
which, but for Mr. Giapstone’s heroic appeal to the King 
of Dexmark—by-the-bye, what has become of that extra- 
ordinary remanet LumspEn v. Komaror¥ !—would have re- 
sulted in war. Lord Ranpoten CuurcuiLt attempted to 
exact a pledge from Mr. Campse..-BannerMan that no 
such depletion of our Indian military strength should be 
allowed to occur again; and there is no such difficulty 
as the Secrerary for War appeare to think in giving 
the virtual undertaking sequired of him. Mr. 
BaNNERMAN cannot “ hon bias a human being,” we know ; 
but even a mere human being—nay, even an official, which 
is saying more—might have expressed more concern at the 


negligence of the War Office in 1884 than did its present 
head, and might also have given a more serious tone to his 
assurances that such negligence should not be allowed to 
recur under his administration. 

The business of the evening ought not to be dismissed 
without a word of approval for Mr. Cavenpisn Bentinck’s 
protest against the second reading of Mr. Sransrexp’s Bill 
for the Repeal of the Contagious Diseases Act. There was 
a distinct understanding, to begin with, that the Bill should 
not be brought on after half-past eleven o’clock—a promise 
conveyed to him, Mr. Cavenpish Bentinck said, “ direct 
“ from the Prime Minister, by the member for Berwick- 
“ shire and the member for Nottingham.” That, however, 
is a matter of minor moment. No faith is, of course, to be 
kept with the wicked, and this stealing of a stage of the 
Bill in contravention of express agreement is thoroughly 
characteristic of its promoters. Mr. CavenpisH Bentinck 
did good service to the cause of honesty and political 
courage—if, indeed, that cause is not past helping—by 
his review of the opinions expressed by members of the 
Government as to the moral and sanitary value of this 
legislation, and his animadversions on the strict silence 
which the authors of these opinions are now maintaining 
on the subject. Nobody replied to these observations except 
the one Minister who was officially bound to reply to 
them; and the Home Sercrerary had nothing to urge 
but the old weak plea that, as the last Parliament at- 
tempted to get rid of the Acts by a side-blow, the pre- 
sent Parliament is justified in declining to discuss them 
on their merits. What has become of Mr. Ossorne Moraan, 
and why had he not the courage to repeat the excellent 
speech which he made on Mr. SransFeLp's motion two 


years ago? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC MEN. 


HE St. James's Gazette the other day called attention to the 
fact that only two of the Prime Ministers of England did 
not receive their education in public schools. They are among the 
most remarkable in the long and in the main illustrious list—Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Beaconsfield. The peculiar qualities which the 
discipline of a public school is agers to impress on those who 
are submitted to it were certainly not wanting in these distin- 
guished men. Force of character, a contentious and dominating 
temper, and the faculty of holding one’s own, and sometimes 
perhaps more than one’s own, in the struggle for supremacy were 
characteristics which they had in common. In the opening pages 
of Vivian Grey, which are obviously to a large extent auto- 
biographical, Mr. Disraeli, to use the name chronologically appro- 
riate, explained how it was that he missed this valuable intro- 
uction to public life. “Mr. Grey was for Eton; but his lady 
was one of those women whom nothing in the world can persuade 
that a public school is anything else but a place where boys are 
roasted alive ; and so with tears and taunts and supplications the 
point of private education was conceded.” Lord Beaconsfield is, 
we believe, the only Prime Minister who was not a University 
man; for Lord John Russell had his training in Edinburgh, 
and even the exclusiveness of Oxford and Cambridge will not 
deny that Edinburgh is a Univer-ity. Mr. Disraeli tells, in the 
my of Vivian Grey, how he missed a University training. 
fe “ panted for the Senate. . . . He was already a cunning 
reader of human hearts, and felt conscious that his was a 
tongue which was born to guide human beings. The idea 
of Oxford to such an individual was an insult!” It is probable 
that Mr. Disraeli lost less by this omission than almost an 
other person wouki have done. The education of his father's 
library and conversation was in itself a liberal education; and he 
certainly derived thence as much of the tincture of literature 
and scholarship as most men even of his capacity absorb in 
passing through the University. The elder Disraeli’s position in 
the world of letters, his social rank as a country gentleman on 
a small scale, and the precocious success of the son in authorship 
and in society enabled the young adventurer—we use the word in 
no dishonouring sense—to form those personal connexions to 
which University friendships introduce men of ability and ambi- 
tion who are not born in the purple. Ilis recently-published 
letters show how easy and complete his entrance was into the 
society which in the first half of the century opened the principal 
avenue to a Parliamentary career. The experience of business 
which he acquired in an attorney's office was, perhaps, more valu- 
able to him as an alterative and as enlarging and varying his 
knowledge of men and things than a continuation of his home 
studies at Oxfurd would have been. Certainly the lack of a public 
school and University training left no marks on Lord Beaconstield’s 
Parliamentary and Ministerial career. He might have been taken 
asa good type of the order of statesmanship which the public 
school and the University produce but for the fact that he had 
at 
ounger Pitt is a conspicuous that home-keepi 
youth come not always homely wits, re is commonly said that 
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the delicacy of his health when a boy was the motive which 
decided his father not to subject him to the rough discipline 
of a public school. But Chatham hated the public-schoul system. 
He took the view of it afterwards set forth with feminine emphasis 
by Mrs. Horace Grey. Possibly he regarded himself as an instance 
of the enervating effect of public-school manners. The statesman 
whose fiery glance had the effect on his adversaries which Mr. 
Simon Tappertit attributed to his own eye in quelling men and 
beasts; to whom Parliament, to use Horace Walpole’s phrase, 
was just as capable as an old maid of saying “ No”; who 
frightened the House of Commons into sheepish silence when it 
had dared to laugh at his “ Sugar, Mr. Speaker”; and who so 
hectored the Peers when he came among them as to provoke from 
the Duke of Richmond the expression of a “ hope that the nobility 
will not be browbeaten by an insolent Minister,” did not illustrate 


‘very strikingly in his own person the permanently cowing and 


disabling effect of a public school. 

Lord Chatham offers perhaps a solitary instance of a public- 
school man not retaining an affectionate and grateful remembrance 
pom pen age life in all its incidents, including fagging, flogging, 

tunding, when these are in the past tense as regards himself 
and in the present and future as regards his successors. To Lord 
‘Wellesley, who, according to the testimony of Goodall, carried 
away from Eton even more of the fruits of its special scholarship 
than Porson himeelf, Eton was something more than his native 
a By his will he ordered that his body should be interred 
its — The well-known saying of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, that the battle of Waterloo was won in the Playing-fields, 
is probably more authentic than the order attributed to him on 
the field of battle itself. It might with as much truth be said 
that many of the great victories of politics have been won at 


Eton. e public men whom it has furnished to English 
‘Parliamentary and official life may be set against its short- 


comings as a place of direct instruction. Bolingbroke, Walpole, 
Chatham, the first Lord Lyttelton, Henry Fox (the first Lord 
Holland), Lord North, Charles James Fox, Charles Pratt, afterwards 
Lord Camden, the Marquess Wellesley, the Duke of Wellington— 
whose chief school distinction was to have been flogged for “ barring 
out ”-—Lord Shelburne, Lord Granville (Carteret), Canning, Lord 
Grey, the second Lord Holland, the late and for a time the present 
Lord Derby, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the late Lord Canning, 
Mr. Gladstone, Siz Stafford Northcote, Lord Granville, and Lord 
Rosebery—these are names which show that Eton has been for 
two centuries the school of statesmen. We doubt whether a list as 


‘illustrious, and our enumeration is far from complete, could be 


made out for any other school. Harrow has given three Prime 
Ministers of our own time to England—Sir Robert Peel, whose 
grandchildren, the sons of the Speaker, maintain the credit of their 
name there; Lord Palmerston, and Lord Aberdeen. Pulteney 
and Lord Russel! had their early training at Westminster, and 
Lord Sherbrooke at Winchester. The pride and knowledge of 
Head-Masters could no doubt very much enlarge these casual 
Citations. But, after all additions, the political honours would 
remain with Eton. Canning’s estimate of it may be put in contrast 


with that of Chatham. In reply to a question from some in- 


telligent foreigner of his day, he attributed the unbroken suc- 
cession of men capable of carrying on the business of the State to 
our public-school system, thus balancing on the civil side the 
eulogy which the Duke of Wellington passed on its services in 
war. Canning at Eton was essentially a boy of letters, the hero 
of the “Microcosm” and of the debating society. He took no 
oe it is recorded, in the sports of the place. “He sapped like 

ladstone,” but he did not “box like Spring,” as was said of a 
later Prime Minister. Yet he managed to escape the reputation of 
a Miss and a milksop, and carried away from the school a 
reverence for Eton scarcely less qualified than that of Lord 
Wellesley himself. 

Public schools will contribute in the future, for good or for 
evil, pacar if not absolutely, fewer statesmen than in the 
past to Parliament and the service of the Crown. The transition 
to the new era may perhaps be found in Sir Robert Peel and Mr, 
Gladstone, in whom the traditional instincts of the middle and 
commercial class are seen blended with the discipline of Harrow 


-or Eton and Oxford. The difference between the new and the 


old schools of statesmanship may be illustrated not invidiously in 
the persons of two prominent politicians who have, it may be 


“reasonably assumed, a considerable future before them, and 


whom recent political rumours have curiously associated in a 
manner honourable to their convictions. We speak of Mr. 
Trevelyan and Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Trevelyan, a Harrow- 
school boy and a Cambridge man, keeps alive the traditions 
of literary culture and good-breeding which marked the states- 
manship of the days before the Reform Act. Even when 
he was Irish mowed he was never tempted into forgetting 
that he was an English gentleman. Familiarity with the great 
examples of history and with the masterpieces of literature 
has a refining and penetrating influence upon language and 
demeanour, which is recognized in its effects even by those who 


“are incompetent to trace it to its source. The dignity and, in 


Spite of coarse outbreaks now and then, the courtesy of the older 


‘generation of statesmen may be referred in a great degree to their 


training in Greek and Roman history and letters, which formed 
too exclusively the education of their time. The bearing of these 
men was noble and chivalrous. They had lived mentally with 


"great examples, and shaped themselves on lieroic models. They 
“were in the grand style, Mr. Chamberlain, whose political 


opinions we are not now considering, and whose abilities and 
force of character are undeniable, would probably be proud to 
acknowledge that he is an article of Birmingham manufacture. 
The stamp of the capital of hardware is upon him. His political 
training has been that of the Town Council, the Caucus, and the 
public meeting. His bearing and language, even in the House 
of Commons, recall sometimes the local despot. The democratic 
equality of the public school, in which the heir to a dukedom 
or, what is perhaps even more overwhelming, a great City 
business, must hold his own on equal terms with the son of 
a poor clergyman or a poorer man of letters, if he is to hold 
it at all, is a better training in Parliamentary manners than the 
arts of municipal management and civic dictatorship supply. 
The constantly-increasing degree in which local and commercial 
business occupies Parliament makes it likely that the town council, 
the vestry, the attorney's office, the shop, and the workman's 
bench, will supply a constantly enlarging proportion of members 
to Parliament. ‘This likelihood increases the necessity that the 
public school and the University should not fail to send their 
contingent to the House of Commons, if it is to remain the first 
assembly of gentlemen in the world, The few may insensibly 
give their tone to the many. 


WHITE HOME RULERS AND BLACK. 


Wé owe an apology to Lord Ashburnham, and have none the 
less pleasure in making it that we can hardly consider 
ourselves much in fault. Lord Ashburnham has written to us 
disclaiming the absurd statement attributed to him last week b 
the reporters, to the effect that “all the sufferings of the Iris 
people had been brought about by their loyalty to the British 
Crown.” What Lord Ashburnham did say, it seems, was some- 
thing quite different—to wit, that “the sufferings of the Irish 
ple were due to their loyalty to causes which English loyalty 
ad deserted.” That, of course, is an historical statement enough. 
Wedo not know that we can accept it as any argument for the course 
which (as it seems to us most unfortunately) Lord Ashburnham 
has adopted in reference to the Home Rule question, To begin with, 
the staunchest Cavalier, the staunchest Jacobite, even, we should 
have thought, the staunchest Roman Catholic who is not 
“a Catholic first and an Englishman afterwards,” would surel 
hesitate to say that, in reward for tha chivalrousness of Trish 
conduct in the sixteeenth or seventeenth century, we ought to 
hand over the government of Ireland in the nineteenth century 
to such a crew as those about Mr. Parnell. The cynic or the 
hardened student of history might go further, and ask (especially 
remembering certain little incidents connected, say, with the Con- 
federates and Owen Roe O’Neill) whether the enthusiastic devotion 
of the Irish to the cause of the Pope, of Charles I., of James II. was 
not suspiciously connected with the very fact that Englishmen were 
not loyal to those causes; and he might proceed to argue that this 
attitude of the Hibernian mind did not seem to him exactly an 
argument for establishing the people prone to it as practically un- 
fettered neighbours able to deal a side blow at Engiand whenever 
England was in a difficulty. But we do not want to argue these 
points at length here; it is sufficient that we did Lord 
Ashburnham an injustice, and that we have certainly no wish to 
do him any. 

We cannot, however, help thinking that his attitude is some- 
what typical of the attitude of almost all persons deserving of 
respect (there are not so many of them) who believe themselves. 
able to entertain the demands of the Irish. They think that the 
Irish have been badly treated in the past ; which is no doubt true, 
inasmuch as this is a wicked world, and as, considering the 
length of time which is included in a people's life, it would be 
very odd if most peoples had not been badly treated at some time 
oranother. Or they think that there are redeeming points in [rish 
history and character, which, for not dissimilar reasons, may also 
be granted, as far as the past is concerned, though for the present 
the redeeming points of Irish national character appear to be very 
much in abeyance. Or they think that Irish members at West- 
minster are a great nuisance, which may be granted mcst heartily, 
but which hardly settles the question whether it is worth 
jeopardizing the safety of both kingdoms in order to be rid of 
Mr, Timothy Healy, Or they put the matter simply on the 
question of religion, in regard to which it is of course im- 
possible for a non Roman Catholic to offer any opinion except 
that he wishes the Pope much joy of an Isle exclusively peopled 
by Saints of the type of the usual American Irishman, Or 
(for we are still dealing exclusively with the respectable 
English Home Rulers, not with those who think that Home Rule 
was bad while it did not suit Mr. Gladstone, and is good now that. 
it suits him, or with those who think it a convenient step towards 
the establishment of a Democratic Republic in England, or with 
any of that sort of cattle) they found their partiality for Mr, 
Parnell on some other private opinion of the same kind which 
may not, as in the case of the dogma which the reporter falsely 
fathered on Lord Ashburnham, be absolutely unhistorica] jn its 
relation to facts, but which is as little borne out by any study of 
pa “ag facts as the dogma which Lord Ashburnham himself 
professes, 

Lord Ashburnham, then, is a specimen, and a i 
of what may be called the White Hone Ruler, e thinks ‘thay 
Ireland only desires to be friends with England, and that the 
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Union only stands in the way of the friendship. We have hinted 
that, even.on strictly historical grounds, and with regard to the 
. 3 only, we should find no little difficulty in taking this view. 
ut unluckily the White Home Rulers are by no means in posses- 
' gion of the situation by themselves. There are also the Black, and 
in much larger numbers, both in England and Ireland. Oonsider- 
ing what the nature of the tie is that binds the two countries 
together, considering that there is not a single ordinary personal 
or Parliamentary liberty. which law-abiding Englishmen as such 
enjoy, and which law-abiding Irishmen do not; considering that 
the coercion of which so much is talked has itself never been 
' imposed for nearly a hundred years, except as a sequel of actual 
crime on the part of Irishmen, is not the present attitude of these 
brethren who are burning to love us rather peculiar? Listen, 
for instance, to the mild and fraternal voice of United Ireland, 
‘That amiable print has “ sung small” during the weeks of the in- 
cubation of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish project. But now that the 
prospects of that project look unhopeful, it has recovered its old 
rrhesia, This is what it proposes if Mr. Gladstone fails. “The 
trish people could realize P se of their programme at once.” 
“ Before another winter landlords would be paupers.” England 
would be “a great flabby Empire, with an overgrown popula- 
tion, decaying trade, and millions of deadly enemies in its bosom.” 
“The most horrible suppressed civil war ever beheld would 
follow,” and so forth, and so forth. This is surely “Be my 
brother, or I will kill you,” with a v: The White Home 
Ruler tells us that Irishmen are longing to embrace us; the Black 
Home Ruler, dissembling his longing with considerable skill, 
ints out that if we do not embrace him he will starve our 
iends, his landlords, and subject us to the most horrible civil 
war ever beheld. “It is but Home Rule,” says the White Home 
Ruler, “ that is wanted to make Irishmen loyal to the Empire.” 
“The Empire,” says the Black Home Ruler, “ is a flabby Empire, 
with overgrown population [to do him gy he has done his 
little best to thin it in the Phoenix Park, and elsewhere], decay- 
ing trade, &c.” May we be pardoned for hinting that the 
speeches of the White Home Ruler and the Black are rather hard 
to harmonize P 

The most interesting thing to be done with these two parties 
‘would, perhaps, be to get them into the Palace of Truth and hear 
‘what they have to say of each other. We know, indeed, in 
what the White Home Ruler has to say of the Black. He de- 
plores his excesses, represents them as the result of an excitable 
temperament and an ardent, if purely mistaken, patriotism, and is 
sure that they will all disa pa under the working of the blessed 

Archbishop Walsh (who, though we are very far from 
admitting him to be a White Home Ruler, is bound by his cloth 
to pose as such) says this in plain words; and we suppose that 
everybody else who is, or pretends to be, of the Bianchi in this 
distribution of political colours does the same. But what is 
not so easy to get at on legal evidence, though it is perfectly 
easy to imagine it, is what the Black Home Ruler says of the 
White. What would Mr. Ford or Mr, Egan, Mr. Harrington 
or Mr. Davitt, say (if any of the four spoke his real thoughts) 
of the — of an enfranchised Ireland doing judgment and 
justice to landlords, Protestants, and everybody else, serving 
the common interests of the Empire in such noble ways as 
have hardly even been thought of hitherto, rivalling England 
in a friendly competition of loyalty and good-will? There 
have been, on the part of the more free-spoken orators of 
Nationalism (chiefly, of course, those who have spoken in 
America), some glimmerings of light shed on this subject; but, 
for obvious reasons, it has been allowed to remain in the dark for 
the most . Yet it is extraordinary, and, but for the pecu- 
liarities of what the old phrase calls “the curse from which both 
dare and beasts are free, and only man suffers—Opinion,” would 

impossible, that there should be any doubt about it. The 
Black Home Ruler would no doubt not in all cases admit that it 
would be his study and desire to do as much harm to England as 
possible, though probably a large majority of his kind would in 
the Palace aforesaid have to admit even that. But he would, almost 
without exception, have to confess that his study and desire would 
be to consider what he thought the separate interests of Ireland 
not only before, but without any reference to, the interests of 
England. And it is much to be feared that he would laugh, and 
does laugh not a little in his sleeve, at the simplicity of the White 
— Ruler who imagines that anything else could be his prin- 
ciple. 

The White Home Ruler, of course, is a most respectable person, 
and, like a great many respectable persons, he is no doubt quite un- 
conscious of the harm that he is doing. He is too valuable an ally 
for the Irish Nationalist or the English political wirepuller, whose 

e he is playing, to disclose the real nature of that game to him. 

@ is, no doubt, too well convinced of his own views for it to be 
of the least use for any one else to put the truth of the matter before 
him, What is of some importance is to caution the public— 
the vast and wandering public which has even less clear 
views on the matter than the White Home Ruler himself—not 
to take him either as an ent or as a specimen. It is 
with the Black that the bargain has to be made, and it is his pro- 
bable conduct, when it has been made, that is the matter of 
consideration. We are not asked to hand over Ireland to the 
amiable persons who picture to themselves a new Isle of the Blest 
basking under the genial sunshine of a Parliament in Dublin, and 

‘returning good for evil by reflecting some of her happiness on her 
erring and misdoing neighbour and somewhile mistress; but to 


Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt, Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Harrington, the 
Number Ones and the Invincibles, the murderers of Ourtin and 
the murderers of Finlay. There used some time ago to be a pro- 
cess of judging the tree by the fruit, and we don’t think the 

uality of the fruit is very disputable in the case of Irish 

ationalism. It is quite true that, if all Home Rulers were White, 
and all White Home Rulers were angels, it would still be doubtful 
whether Home Rule could be other than a disaster both to 
England and to Ireland. But, in the actual state of the case, 
there is no need to consider this further point. It will be time 
to consider the propriety of the arguments of the White Home 
Ruler seriously when the Black has ceased to be distinguished by 
sedition, by dishonesty, by cruelty, and by murder, 


REFORMED ETON, 


othe fact that the Boys’ Library at Eton has found a new home 

elsewhere than in Upper School ought to have at least one 
— effect. It will stay the hand of the precipitate reformer. 

he expansion of the Collegers can now take place without lead- 
ing to any further complications, Upper School will still do duty 
as aS -room, Pa | the erection of the Speech-room of the 
future can be postponed pending that period of reflection for 
which “ Peccator Maximus” so eloquently pleaded. The petition 
of the otherwise distinguished Old Etonians of whom Grim- 
thorpe never heard has effectually seconded the efforts of the lead- 
ing Assistant-Masters. The preservation of buildings associated 
with Eton’s best traditions has seemed to the Governing Body a 
matter not less important than the establishment of an unob- 
structed from the Head-Master’s study to his bedroom. 
The antique towers are not to be dwarfed or hidden, nor the 
watery glade to be crowned with a colossal theatre standing 
on the top of a group of new New Schools, although the boys 
may have to wait yet a year or two before they can all have 
the pleasure of being spoken to by the Head-Master at once. 
The Eton masters are to be congratulated on their successful 
resistance to heedless zeal for reform ; and, as far as architecture is 
concerned, the peculiar charm of the first school in England is not 
in immediate danger. 

No one need fear that the preservation of the outward appear- 
ance of Eton is inconsistent with the fullest measure of internal 
reform, As far as the internal life of Eton is concerned, the work 
of the reformer is to a great extent done already, and will pro- 
a continue untrammelled by the neighbourhood of time-worn 
buildings or immemorial elms. Already the Eton tutor is allowed 
to attend to his numerous duties without writing five-and-twenty 
different sets of verses and half a dozen Latin themes in every 
week. Already the French and German tongues are heard from 
day to day in class-rooms once devoted to the writers of antiquity. 
Strangest reform of all, the deadly birches lie idle in their awful 
cupboard. The sixth-form prepostor seldom disturbs their repose, 
hands the fell instrument to the Head-Master, and encounters the 
wistful demand of the smarting culprit to be allowed to take the 
trophy of his martyrdom away to grace his walls at his dame’s or 
tutor's Corporal punishment is reserved for the worst offenders. 
The crdinary culprit is presented with a ticket to commemorate 
his crime. For a week the dreaded emblem remains in his pos- 
session. During that week he is in mortal peril of the birch. 
Let him depart never so little from the strict path of industry and 
punctuality, one of the masters under whose care his studies ate 
conducted refuses to countersign the certificate of defective morals, 
and when he presents it ee! signed at the week’s end, 
the suspended weapon of authority falls on its cowering prey, all 
the fiercer for its temporary restraint. But it appears that “ se 
antecedentem scelestum deseruit pede Poena claudo.” The white 
ticket cows its luckless recipient. For a week he takes refuge in 
abject virtue. The boy who would have been proud to reckon u 
his thirty swishings in a half cannot stand up before the dull 
persistency with which the badge of infamy appeals to his better 
nature. At the end of the week he meekly presents himself to 
the wielder of the birch and presents the document, duly signed 
by his tutor, division master, mathematical master, German 
master, physiography master, drill sergeant, and swimming 
master. And so the birches lie idle in the sacred cupboard, the 
holder-down forgets his cunning, and the great reformer points 
triumphantly to the unswished multitude of model schoolboys. 

The character of reformed Eton may be to some extent appre- 
ciated by any one who will study a new publication published 
every school-time and entitled the Eton Calendar. One of the 
characteristics of old-fashioned Eton was secresy and mystery. A 
generation ago the masters used jealously to conceal from the bo 
all knowledge of the impending arrangements as to whole holi- 
days and other —— dates in the school year. This was 
during the period when boating was a clandestine practice, which 
the authorities were supposed to ignore, and when it was a duty 
to hide yourself in the nearest shop if you chanced to see a master 
beyond Barnes Pool. The boys lived their own life and managed 
their own aflairs. They only had to do with the masters in school 
and pupil-room, and the hours spent in school and pupil-room 
were few and far between. Times have changed now. The dates 
and incidents of the term are duly notified beforehand in the Eton 
Almanac; boating, like other branches of athletics, is supervised in 
its smallest details by masters chosen for the purpose; “ shirking ” 


. should lose his head among the 
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has become a matter of history. But, lest the Eton boy’s know- 
ledge of Eton life derived from the Almanac and the School 
List should be inadequate, the authorities have devised the Eton 
Calendar, wherein the whole duty of an Etonian is syste- 
matically set forth. The name of every boy, with the name of 
his tutor and house-master attached, form a very small part of this 
instructive work. But even this small part contains more infor- 
mation than might be supposed. There are boys whose names 
appear in thick black type, boys with figures in front of their 
names, and boys with figures behind their names. Some of these 
symbols are explained in foot-notes, but not all. What is the 
meaning of Smith~*? It looks like algebra, Perhaps, since we 
know that Smith (3) means that Smith has been thrice sent up, 
we may infer that (3) Smith means that Smith has been thrice 
swished, But there are some omissions in the information which 
is given. Capital letters, small letters, and Greek letters serve to 
increase our information ; but the German and Hebrew languages 
also furnish us with alphabets, and it is hard to say why these 
should not be ae wn It is surely by an accidental omission 
that we are not informed how many “colours” a boy has, how 
many years he has played in his house football team, or even 
whether he is in“ Pop.” What avails it to know that Smith 
cubed has three times been sent up for good in mathematics, and 
has twice attained a moderate degree of distinction in trials, if we 
are not even informed whether he is a wet bob or a dry bob? 
These omissions must be rectified. They are not in accordance 
with the spirit of the age, and they leave us in ignorance of those 
things to which the Reformers of Eton have themselves taught 
us to attach the highest importance. 

When you have got to the end of the school list proper, you turn 
the book at right angles to its former position, and find all the boys 
maronget according to their mathematical divisions. In former 
days the Eton tradition of mystery was strictly observed in this 
Tespect ; ay had the privilege of being three-quarters of an hour 
late at your first mathematical school in each half, on the plea that 
you heard a false rumour that you were up to Mr. A., whose 
school-room was several hundred yards further away than that of 
your real instructor, Mr. B. The book must be turned right way 
uP again for the redistribution of the boys into scientific classes, 
where meaty any branch of science is omitted; then we resume 
the abnormal position to study the rearrangement of the same units 
among the numerous French and German masters. Lest any one 
lexities of these ingenious 
mutations, we are furnished at a r page with tabular keys. 
Each hour in each day has a square appropriated to it, in which 
appear such mysterious entries as “ F 5 A,” “4D,” “4 Frencha 
4 Science 8 Fr. Ex.,” and so forth; while at the bottom of 
the page there are mysterious explanations of the mysterious text, 
like the brief comments of Bradshaw on the symbols which 
sometimes mark the course of a railway journey. But the 
chief merit of the work consists in the pages which are headed 
with the letters S. O., apparently signifying Standing Order. 
Here we read in terse paragraphs worthy of Napoleon's addresses 
to his troops, or the pro Rules of Procedure in the House 
of Commons, the exact duties of the Eton boy in the various cir- 
cumstances in which he y See time to time find himself. 
“ Preepostors are reminded that they occupy a position of trust, 
and that any negligence or want of fidelity in that position con- 
stitutes a grave offence.” “ When the service (in chapel) is over, 
the order of going out will be the same as heretofore; only care 
must be taken to avoid hurry and crowding. . .. ALL boys should 
rise upon the Head-Master leaving his seat.” Other orders 
define the school bounds, regulate with precision the amount of 
can be obtaiued, and explain the nature of sending 
up for 

The thorough and systematic character of the Eton Calendar is 
typical of reformed Eton, and the incompatibility of such a cocu- 
ment with the odd, easy-going traditional way of carrying on 
school life indicates a real change in the place. Eton used to 
be content to give boys a chance of doing bard work both in 
and out of school if they would, to furnish each boy with one 
friend among the masters who attended to him and kept an 
peg on his peculiar aptitudes throughout his career, and to leave 

boys plenty of leisure to amuse themselves uncontrolled, and 
to follow up any pursuits fur which they might have a taste. 
Fortunately all this has been reformed. An Eton boy is now, as 
far as werk is concerned, part of a thorough and searching system. 
He is a transferable unit, to be fitted into a series of tabular 
mosaics; his name is printed in characteristic type, and surrounded 
by significant symbols. The whole of his time is arranged for 
him, and he is not encouraged to spend on miscellaneous reading 
any hours which might be profitably employed in fitting him to 
pass examinations. The ample hours which are still reserved for 
purposes of exercise are portioned out with similar completeness, 
and his efforts in the cricket-field or on the river are subject to 
careful supervision with a view to the attainment of a y high 
standard. The Eton Calendar only informs us as to one side of 
Eton reform. It is to be hoped that future issues will describe 
the apportionment of after twelve and after four among the 
various athletic pursuits, and furnish the names of the past and 
present heroes in all branches of athletics. 


LA QUARESIMA. 


of tion of Neapolitans used to 
tell their children that on midnight of ve Tuesday, 
when the good Carnivai was in the height of his jollity, his 
leasures were interrupted by the sudden ap) of an aged 
emale figure. Her face was pale and pinched as if by want, and 
her coarse black dress hardly concealed the scragginess of her form. 
She was Carnival’s old enemy Quaresima. It would require all 
the expressiveness of the dialect of Naples and all the volubility 
of one of its old women to do justice to the conversation that 
ensued. Even Mr. Ruskin, the greatest master of imaginative 
cursing to whom England has given birth since S 
would hardly succeed in reproducing the raciness of the diction, 
while the coarsest of the humourists of the last century would 
have shrunk from a literal translation. The subject of the dispute 
was this. Carnival asked his opponent why she had left her 
nunnery to trouble the world with her presence, since she brought 
only the food that everybody disliked and the things everybody 
hated, to which she replied t Carnival himself was a good-for- 
nothing igal and spendthrift, who would soon ruin the world 
if she did not come to set matters to rights. After these themes 
had been enlarged upon in detail, the merry reveller was entirely 
beaten by the eloquence of the scold and fled precipitately. The 
men and women who had witnessed the conflict, and who loved 
him and hated his adversary, at once fell upon Quaresima and 
treated her so roughly that she expired in their hands. If any 
child was bold enough to question the truth of the story, his 
doubts were soon removed by his seeing the black figure hanging 
from a window or swinging in the middle of the street in front 
the house. 

To make a doll and hate it is not exactly the amusement that 
an Englishman would be likely to choose; the poorer Neapolitans 
seem to think it a delightful jest. They entertain a very sincere 
dislike of Lent. Even if they do not keep the fast very strictly, 
the absence of life and music and the comparative sobriety of the 
streets have a depressing influence upon them. The cold winds 
generally render March the most comfortless month in their 
year, and these too they are tempted to ascribe to the hateful 
Quaresima. To make a caricature of what they acknowledge to 
be a disagreeable duty, and then to abuse and ill-treat it seems to- 
afford a certain relief to their feelings. 

Such an image of Quaresima can hardly be called a striking 
work of art. At first sight it bears a close resemblance to the- 
black dolls that used to dangle above the doors of rag-shops, though 
no rag-shop of distinction would have been satisfied with so puny 
and dilapidated a sign. The first duty of a Quaresima is to be 
ugly, and this she generally contrives to be; in other respects her 
appearance is rarely worthy of praise. A closer inspection, how- 
ever, shows that she has her merits, and that the design is tly 
superior to the execution. As the true critic dwells with pleasure 
only on what is best in the work before him, we shall at present 
confine ourselves to the former. 

The rag doll, for such she is, wears a black gown and a white 
head-dress, which seem to be a rough imitation of the Roman 
costume, and she carries in her hands a distaff heavily laden with 
flax, and a spindle. She has no legs, but where they ought to be- 
there is a pointed stick, one end of which is thrust into her bod 
while the other supports an o . Seven quill feathers are stu 
into the fruit. They denote the weeks of Lent, and one is pulled 
out with rejoicing on every Saturday, so that only one is left her 
on her final apotheosis. Below the orange a hoop, which is fre- 
quently made of osier, is suspended, and to this are oe specimens 
of the various kinds of food which are permitted during Lent—a 
salted herring, small bags of meal, peas, and dried beans, little 
bunches of garlic, onions, and broccoli, strings of figs and dried 
chestauts, and so on, till the mpg imagination of the maker is 
exhausted. Among the eatables at least two small bottles ought 
to find a place; one of them is filled with wine, and the other is 
supposed to contain spirits, though a cheaper and more innocent 
fluid is usually substituted. Such is La Quaresima in all her 


glory. 

No villain in the romances of our youth was ever more clearly 
born to be hanged; indeed, she cannot appear in public with any 
propriety without a rope about her neck. She is got up for execu- 
tion with even greater care than Swift recommended to his foot- 
man of spirit. She cannot stand or sit or lie in her dress and 
ornaments; her only choice position is the middle air. She is 
sometimes suspended from a single window ; but it must be con- 
fessed that she is rarely subjected to such an indignity, her proper 

lace and that usually assigned to her is the centre of the street. 

n this case she is the common property of two friendly families 
who live opposite each other, and is fastened to two strings in such 
a way that she can be drawn backwards and forwards to either 
window. Where such a figure exists, it is said that eager lovers 
will sometimes conceal bunches of violets, packets of bonbons, and, 
in these days of advanced education, even love-letters, beneath the 
sable gown; so that the spite of Fortune transforms the prude and 
saintly Quaresima herself into a mere marriage-maker. 

It is not, however, any such chance weakness, but the general 
austerity of her appearance and her rule that renders her the object 
of general and hearty aversion, and secures her the merriest of all 
funerals. When her short span of power is nearly over,and the bells 
which have been silent for two days once more ring out merrily 
when the Gloria is sung in the churches on the last day of Lent, 
La Quaresima is lowered from her high position and placed upan 
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her pyre. A packet of gunpowder is fastened under the rough 
gown, which by this pods has become sadly shabby and weather 
worn, and the little bonfire is lighted. Then, when the puppet 
flies blazing through the air, squibs and crackers are let off, 
every one rejoices that the fast isalmost at an end. No meat must 
be eaten for this one day more, it is true, but cakes and confec- 
tionery afford a dainty foretaste of the coming feast. 

It is probable that a number of superstitions were once connected 
with this strange custom, but it is Tificult to discover what they 
were. Neapolitans are always reserved in speaking of subjects of 
this kind, the usage is dying out, and the meanings it once had are 
probably for the most part forgotten. If you ask a fisherwoman 
with whom you are not acquainted why she takes the trouble of 
making the uncouth figure, sie will probably tell you it is an act 
of devotion, a statement which is hardly borne out by the treat- 
ment to which the doll is afterwards subjected, and the remarks 
that are constantly made of and occasionally addressed to her. 
Those whom. you koow better will say that a Quaresima brings 

ood luck; but whether that good luck is supposed to take the 
orm of the winning numbers in the lottery and a plentiful Easter 
dinner, or of health, wealth, and long life, they either do not know 
or do not care to tell, The image may once have had a serious 
meaning. In simpler days, it may have been intended to remind 
those who gazed upon it that the time for the mortification of the 
flesh had come, alt the dislike it excited may therefore have been 
due to that perversity which induces most of us to view with any- 
thing but affection those who too frequently admonish us to 
rform the duties it would be much more pleasant to forget ; 
= so, all memory of the puppet’s original sanctity has entirely 

away. 

Such explanations are of course mere conjectures which every 
reader pi make for himself; but before concluding we may add 
that there is another and more piquant version of the little morality 
with which we opened, though it is less generally known. 
According to this account, Quaresima is no nun, but the wife of 
Carnival, who is greatly provoked at his riotous living and the 
good things he demands and devours day by day, and the quarrel 
ends by the husband thrusting the distaff into the wife’s hands 
and bidding her spin on and remain as lean as she has always 
been. When it is remembered that “yy is so greatly 
admired in Southern Italy that even Sir John would certainly 
have been complimented by a Neapolitan Mistress Quickly on 
the increase of his bulk every time he honoured her tavern with 
@ visit, it will be seen how bitter the taunt is. After making it, 
Carnival feels that no more is to be said, and very prudently 
vescapes as quickly as he can. 


THE DECAY OF EVANGELICALISM. 


he Earl of Chichester’s death, following within six months 
that of the late Lord Shaftesbury, removes one who was 
Facile secundus among the lay supporters of the Evangelical party. 
Their last great clerical leader passed away four years ago in 
the person of Dean Close. And thus we are once more forcibly 
reminded of the advanced and growing decay of what was once 
the dominant religious influence in the Church of England. Lord 
Chichester indeed never the multifarious energy and 
weight of Lord Shaftesbury, but he took an active part during 
an almost equally long life—he was born three years later 
—in ecclesiastical affairs. He was appointed in 1850 First 
Commissioner of Church Estates, and held the office for nearly 
thirty years, while for above fifty years he was President of the 
Church Missionary Society, and far from a merely ornamental 
President. It was reported how some forty years ago Lord 
Chichester once observed to Archdeacon Manning, as he then was, 
“ Well, perhaps, you have most of the clergy with you, but you 
must allow that the laity are with me,” and the Archdeacon 
reluctantly admitted that it was so. But the tide was even then 
beginning to turn, and no tolerably accurate observer could have 
reproduced the episcopal estimate of the High Church clergy quoted 
by Dr. Newman in the Apologia, “ We can count you.” But it 
may be questioned whether their clerical rivals were not still a 
majority, while as yet their lay following was inconsiderable, In 
‘the eye of the world “ the Puseyites”—we use under protest what 
was then a very general nickname—were no better than a small and 
troublesome faction, of whom it was quite unnecessary for practical 
wen to take any account. And as the Broad Church party had not 
yet come into view, the Evangelicals had the run of the field. Both 
the primates—since Archbishop Howley’s death—and most of the 
bishops were avowedly with them; so was the Court; so were 
nearly all the most influential organs of public opinion. The old 
Evangelical zeal, which had inspired men like Wilberforce and 
Venn and Simeon, and had given dignity and coherence to “ the 
Clapham Sect,” was no doubt fast ebbing away. The sun of 
worldly prosperity had shone long and steadily on those who 
were once a struggling and persecuted sect, and they had borne it 
less well than the adversity of former years. In scriptural 
language they “ had waxed fat and kicked,” and they kicked with 
special and unscrupulous ferocity at the rising band of “ Oxford 
malignants” who had—though they perceived it not—inherited 
much of the spiritual energy once their own most eflective 


weapon, and had added to it a learning to which in their 
best estate they had never themselves aspired. They were 
to a great degree living on their antecedents, and their 


tenure of power was therefore essentially a precarious one. 
But the sceptre had not yet dropped from their hands, though it 
was held in a feebler grasp, Neither to the combatants nor to the 
spectators of the fray had it become by any means apparent that 

ready their day was over. Both Lord Shaftesbury and Lord 
Chichester lived to witness, and Lord Shaftesbury at least learnt 
latterly to acquiesce in, a silent religious revolution which would 
at one time have appeared impossible to either of them. If this be 
thought an exaggeration, we may appeal to the testimony of two 
writers—differing widely from each other in almost every respect, 
but both of them intelligent and in their own ways interested 
observers of the religious phenomena of their day—as to the 
prevalent view some thirty or forty years ago of the state of things 
in the Church of England. One of them was a liberal-minded 
but decided Evangelical, “heart and soul a Protestant,” as he 
somewhere calls himself; the other a politician and man of the 
world, with no very decided religious views of his own. But 
we are not quoting either of them, let it be remembered, for his 
Sa opinions, but simply for his estimate of contemporary 


cts. 

First then let us take the late Sir James Stephen, the accom- 
plished professor of Modern History at Cambridge, and author 
of the charming, though by no means always accurate, Essays 
in Ecclesiastical Biography, reprinted from the Edinburgh Review. 
Sir James, as we intimated before, was himself an Evangelical, 
but we refer to his essays on “ the Evangelical Succession” 
and “Clapham Sect ”—first published respectively in 1838 and 
1843, but republished with additions in 1849—in illustration of 
the existing state of religious parties as it appeared to him. In 
the earlier essay he speaks with a sort of respect of the Tractarian 
movement, but regards it as “having chiefly originated in a 
certain morbid fastidiousness of taste,” and tending to “ relapse 
into the spiritual bondage from which the Reformation rescued 
us,” and he evidently thought very lightly of its prospects of 
future influence. In the article on “ the Clapham Sect,” written 
five years later, an enthusiastic, if slightly ironical, encomium 
is pronounced on Exeter Hall, which “has a history, a doctrine, 
and & prophecy of no common significance,” and was destined 
to prevail “in despite of Oxford and Young England.” He 
registered, if he hesitated absolutely to endorse, “the happy 
and animating hope” that what was once “invidiously termed a 
Clapham Sect is spreading through the habitable globe, and the 
day is not distant when it will assume the form, and be hailed by 
the glorious title, of the Universal Church.” As for the “ feeble 
and emasculate system” of the Tractarians, we may smile at 
their follies, but we should do ill to waste our indignation on 
such pany assailants. “ The will to subvert the doctrines and 
discipline of the Reformation is not wanting,” indeed, but 
alarmists may lay aside all anxiety; “ Luther at Zwingli, Cran- 
mer and Latimer, may still rest in their honoured graves.” It 
will perhaps be said that this is the testimony of a sincere, if 
not ungenerous or narrow, partisan, too ready to let his wish 
become father to his thought, and who failed through want of 
sympathy with the gaining cause to discern the signs of the 
times. Let us turn then to a less sympathetic but more indepen- 
dent and keen-sighted witness, who cared not perhaps greatly for 
religious controversies in themselves, and certainly did not under- 
stand them, but who cared much for the probable action of religious 
parties on the political and social life of the country. It is curious 
to observe how very little attention the clever and observant 
author of the Greville Memoirs felt it necessary to bestow on what 
is now acknowledged by all to be an important, whether bene- 
ficial = — which was in full pro- 
gress during the time he was constantly engaged in jotting down 
his experiences for a Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, It 
requires an actual effort to realize that Dr. Newman's Apologia 
covers much the same period of time included in the last three 
volumes of the Greville Memoirs, so almost completely are the 
leading topics and interests of the former work ignored, as though 
they had no existence, in the latter.. Neither the name of 
Newman or Pusey or Keble, nor the word Tractarian or any other 
conventional sobriquet for the Oxford School, once occurs in the 
Index. Yet there is clearly no intentional avoidance of ecclesi- 
astical matters. Mr. Greville notices them without reserve when 
they come in his way, but always on the assumption that there 
neither had been nor was likely to be any change in what he had 

ed from his earliest experience as the prevalent tone and 
temper of the Established Church. 

Thus, for instance, he expressly “ takes up his | a to put down 
what has taken place in the case of Gorham and the Bishop of 
Exeter, because this is a matter which excites great interest, 
which will not speedily be forgotten, and on which it is desirable 
there should be some authentic account, especially with respect to 
those parts of the proceedings which are not generally known.” 
He accordingly devotes several pages to narrating what took place 
in the Privy Council, to which he himself belonged, in connexion 
with the business, But of his having any real apprehension, we 
do not say of the doctrinal issues involved—that was hardly to 
be expected—but of the — and reality of the religious convic- 
tions and emotions stirred by the contest, and the practical con- 
sequences hinging on it, there is not from first to last the 
very faintest trace. He evidently did not desire to be other- 
wise than impartial, but he lets it be plainly seen that he 
thought the Bishop of Exeter quite absurdly and inexcusably in the 
wrong, the Bishop of London very silly, and Vice-Chancellor Knight 
Bruce very perverse, for not concurring in the “able and judicious 
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judgment,” which was obviously the only possible one under the 
circumstances. He adds signilicantly, “ Of course all the high- 
flyers and Puseyites will be y and provoked, and talk of 
schism and secession, which will be, I am firmly convinced, 
bruta fulmina.” In point of fact however far the largest seces- 
sion to Rome which had taken place since the first great convert 
drift, which followed Dr. Newman five years before, was the 
almost immediate result of the Gorham Judgment, while the 
reflex effect on the Church of England was to give an 
enormous impulse to the progress of “the highflyers and 
Puseyites” who remained behind. Some months later came 
“the Papal Aggression,” and Mr. Greville was of course 
too sensible a man not to look with something like contempt 
on the “stupid and fanatical enthusiasm” provoked by it—he 
uses indeed much stronger language than this—and fanned into a 
flame by Lord John Russell's “ very 1 po undignified, and 
unbecoming letter” to the Bishop of Durham. He notes in 
ing that “the Puseyites” are very angry as well as “ the 
atholics,” and says that “the Queen is much more inst 
the Puseyites than the Catholics,” but he attached very little im- 
portance to what they might think about it. He was mistaken no 
doubt, but it would be impossible for so shrewd an observer 
in the present day to make the same mistake of treating the 
“ Puseyite”—or High Church—sentiment on religious questions as 
matter of otiose indifference. The Gorham Judgment was ‘able and 
jadicious ” because—as he all along implies—a different decision 
would have precipitated a schism. But that the susceptibilities of 
any but the Evangelical party had to be reckoned with never for a 
moment occurred to him ; still less could he have conceived of any 
other party becoming dominant. We do not mean to say that the 
Evangelical y is extinct. Lord Harrowby, we believe, has 
taken up some of the official duties of the late Lord Chichester, 
and will no doubt discharge them admirably, but he is an 
Evangelical of a very different stamp, with all the religious earnest- 
ness, but none of the polemical narrowness of the older school. 
Lord Ebury still remains, universally and justly respected for his 
rsonal excellence and amiable disposition, while his theological 
idiosyncrasies are universally ignored. But with two or three 
isolated exceptions all the Tractarian leaders were trained in 
Evangelicanism, and the old historic names which made the 
“Clapham Sect” illustrious are now prominent in the “ Ritualistic ” 
ranks. There must be something faulty in a cause whose ablest 
champions are constantly deserting to the enemy, and which finds 
those it has trained from the cradle the first to repudiate their 
allegiance to it. It is beyond our present p to speculate on 
the reasons of the change, but of the fact it is sufficient to observe, 
Si documentum queris, circumspice. 


SOME MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


LTHOUGH ostensibly the chief attraction of the Hanover 
Gallery, Paul Baudry’s “ Psyche” is a little disappointing. 
Technically, of course, it is a clever picture ; but imaginatively it 
is searcely up to the high reputation of the painter. The some- 
what high and cold key in which it is pitched makes it a less 
pleasant patch of colour, as well as less solemn and less luminous, 
than his picture in the Luxembourg, which has something of the 
mellow tone of an Old Master. The expression and attitude of the 
female figure are, as might be expected, both happily conceived 
and extremely well rendered. Some other work in the gallery 
is worth notice. A certain “ a (5) is a dry-looking 
canvas, with a surface almost like pastel; its elegant forms and its 
strange refinement of tone proclaim it a Corot, though not quite 
of the ordinary type. Another, a “ Boat on the Lake” (19), as 
no one would make an imitation so unlike the accepted style of a 
master, is without doubt a genuine Corot. Probably it is a 
study from life, an experiment made before he had fairly married 
Claude to nature; and as such it is full of interest, in spite of 
its laborious plenitude of trivial detail. That view of nature 
which we call Corot’s is there, but not his matured and artistic 
expression of it. The picture is an unpoetical presentation of 
the realistic side of the painter’s art; an abstract, in fact, of 
the external matter which to the making of a Corot. 
The character and quality of the observation thus exhibited 
differ but slightly from some of Vincent's work; but, as a good 
deal is recorded, the picture is what a certain sort of artist 
calls “finished,” and would probably represent his idea of what 
real Corots ought and were intended to be. A grand Courbet 
(79), based — on a system of unflinchingly veracious greens, 
is nevertheless rich and solemn in tone, and puts to shame most 
landscape-work by its noble disdain of scrupulous pettiness and 
trivial neatness. Those who wonder that vial Frére was 
ever praised by Millet might look at “An Interior” (3), which, 
though simple and true, is almost Millet-like in its quiet dignity. 
Mr. Ruskin deigned to join in Millet’s admiration, obedient 
England took up the cry, and Frére but too rapidly accommodated 
himself to the low condition of public taste. Daubigny, Jacque, 
and others of the fine epoch in France are represented; J. — 
the best of all, in a most — composed little picture called 
“The Windmill” (24). Good landscapes also are to be seen by 
Alfred Stevens, J. David de Sauzea, Hendrik Schaefels, Heymans 
and De Haas. F. E. Bertier’s “ Danseuse” (2), from the last 
Salon, is here, and a strong life-sized figure, the “ Church 
Organist’s Daughter” (52), by Ruffo, not unlike his work in the 
same exhibition, A Meissonier, “ The Postilion” (70), is hardly 


fit for the conspicuous place it occupies on a screen. Hard and 
ae and petty, it is in most points below the level of Meissonier’s 
work, 

Messrs, Buck and Reid have as usual some new things worth 
seeing. Among others is a small Millet representing a corner of 
his native village half buried in overshadowing woods. To say 
it is like a Millet is to say little as regards technique; for Milles 

inted on no one system, but used thin colour or a fat impasto 
as the humour bade him, But in all the larger elements of style 
he was personal enough; and in such respects this canvas is 
essentially his. It would not make a striking exhibition 
picture, being painted in thin colour on a brown basis that at first 
sight looks dull. Thus, though it is very luminous and aerial, one 
has to make an effort of the mind to really enter its atmospherie 
scheme. That done, one feels how thoroughly and fervidly every- 
thing in it has been felt, and how completely the important a 
of its appearance have been seized upon and fixed. ‘The shadows 
are deep and mellow; the speckled spots of sunshine are soft and 
natural; the woman emerging out of the woods is a shadowy 
figure, only emphasized by a lustrous — gleam of light on her 
blue petticoat. Millet, in his wide choice of subjects and his 
strange way of treating them, shirked few of the difficult effects of 
the nature around him. In most men’s hands even this quiet and 
tranquil work would have been apt to become spotty, or, if not 
that, then much less suggestive of reality. Two or three new 
Corots have come—one a little sketch, a tiny gem of silv 
opalescent colour, Its handling is very free, its touch lively an 
very visible, its colour fresh and gay, and its composition quite 
natural in its gracefulness. A moving, tumbling sky, painted in a 
rough impasto, rolls above a picturesque little bouquet of trees, 
surrounding an old cottage, whose roof gives occasion for a dulcet 
note of laky red. The execution has not the unparalleled elegance 
and completeness of Corot’s more deeply considered work, but 
gives one a still more refined suggestion of the shimmer of o 
air. Even men of genius are subject, more or less, to the law 
which compels an artist to forego the peculiar merits of a sketch, 
and lose the advantages of haste in proportion as he secures by 
labour the more serious, though less charming, qualities of a com- 
plete picture, Another small upright sketch, founded on a fresh 
and atmospheric, yet curiously chocolate, tone, is unlike most 
Corots in colour, style, and choice of the tree-forms. In addition to 
a few more elaborate, though less interesting, examples by the same 
great man, are an excellent river scene in Daubigny’s good manner ; 
a fine still life of oysters by J. Lessore, somewhat in the sober 
and truthful style of Chardin; and some effects of rich yet sober 
colour by Mr. Peppercorn, a follower of Corot and Jules Dupré. 

Messrs. Tooth & Son's exhibition of Pastels is an experiment 
that should be repeated. It might do much to reform the public 
taste in portraiture. Photographic likeness and stupid realization 
of clothes go for very little in pastel; while vulgarity of style 
becomes terribly obvious in the delicate and conventional manner 
that La Tour and his rivals used with such consummate skill and 
such graceful ease. Seiior R. de Ochoa has, perhaps, been most 
successful in following the tradition. His head of a young girl is 
expressive, strong, and oo. His touch is lively, and in places 
= visible, whilst in others no handling at all is perceptible. 

e treats accessories very happily, avoiding too much realization 
on the one hand and coarse, meaningless smudging on the other. 


THE PROBABLE DEFICIT AND THE COMING BUDGET. 


As the last weekly revenue return of the financial year so 
rapidly drawing to an end has now been issued, it is possible 
to estimate approximately the probable deficit. It will be in the 
recollection of our readers that, as the Budget was ultimately 
framed, the expenditure was estimated at 93,645,000/., and the 
revenue at 90,790,000/., leaving an estimated deficit of 2,855,000/. 
Will this sum be reduced or exceeded? Turning first to the 
receipts in order to get at an answer, we find that up to Saturday 
night last the total amounted to 85,964,000l., Seing barely 
729,0001. more than in the corresponding period of last year, not- 
withstanding the addition made to the Income-tax. In the nine 
days still to-be brought to account there thus remains 4,826,000. 
to be collected. It is hardly probable that this sum will be got 
in. Speaking generally, all the items but Excise and Income-tax 
come up fairly to the estimates. Customs were estimated to 
yield 321,000/. less than last year. Up to Saturday night last the 
decrease amounted to 477,000/.; but, as Sutantey tant was a day 
earlier than the corresponding Saturday of last year, we must 
allow for one day more in the corresponding period of last 
year; and when we have made this allowance, it will be seen 
that the falling off in Customs is very slight, and there is no 
reason to anticipate any greatly augmented falling off in 
the nine days stillto be accounted for. Stamps also have fairl 
well come up to the estimate; indeed, they may be expec 
thaps to yield somewhat more; the Post Office promises better ; 
rown lands yield exactly what they yielded last year; and gener- 
ally, with the exception of the Income-tax ped Excise, as we 
have said, the estimates are likely to be realized, or very nearly so. 
But whereas for the whole year the estimated decrease in the 
Excise was only a + pune of a million, up to Saturday night last 
there is a falling off compared with the corresponding period of 
last year of 1,150,000/. Even allowing for the extra day last 
year, it will be seen that the falling off is nearly four times as 
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great as the estimate. There may of course be some recovery in 
the nine days still to be brought to account; but it is hardly pro- 
bable that the falling off can be less than three-quarters of a 
million. The productiveness of the Excise has been diminishing 
for years past, owing mainly to the more temperate habits of the 
people, but no doubt largely also because of the depression in trade 
and agriculture. It is more disappointing to find that the Income- 
tax is likely to yield less than was anticipated. The estimate for 
the year was 15,400,000/.; up to Saturday night last it yielded 
only 13,967,000/., being 1,433,000/. less than the estimate. It is, 
of course, true that business men desire to retain to the last moment 
the use of their money, and that they have therefore been putting off 
paying the Income-tax as long as ible. Nor can it be doubted 
that every pressure possible will be brought to bear upon them 
within the nine days still to be brought to account. Still, it is 
doubtful whether nearly a million and a half will be got in. It is 
true that towards the close of Febr over 1I,100,000/. was got 
in in a single week; but all through March the productiveness of 
the tax has been falling off, and last week it yielded no more than 
687,0002. Unless there is a marked recovery in the nine daysstill to 
be accounted for, it is clear, then, that the Income-tax will be dis- 
appointing as well as the Excise. Of course, whatever is not got 
in now will go to swell the arrears next - But forthe present 
year we fear we may anticipate a total deficit compared with the 
estimate of about a million. 

Is it probable that the deficit for the year will be increased by as 
much asa million? We think not. All the charges for debt, of 
course, have to be met and are not variable; but there is room for 
much saving in the Supply Services. The estimate for the Supply 
Services is 68,334,000/., or somewhat over 10 millions in excess of 
the estimate of last year. Up to Saturday night last the total ex- 
upon Supply Services was only 60,009,000/., or 8,324,0001. 

than the estimate. It is impossible to foresee what the outgoings 
from the Exchequer may be in the nine days still to be brought to 
account, The weekly expenditure of late has been very small, 
and it is notorious that as the end of the financial year draws near 
the outgoings become increasingly large. Payments to contrac- 
tors, and other sums of much magnitude, may be put off for a 
considerable time ; but they must be brought to c within 
the year, and they are made, therefore, towards the latter end of 
March usually. It is possible, then, that the expenditure on the 
Supply Services within the rine days may amount to 8} millions 
or more ; but it seems improbable. It is usually found when 
there is a Vote of Credit very large savings can be effected in other 
directions, and probably this has been ——- this year. 
There have, it is true, been Supplementary Estimates presented 
within the present Session; but Supplementary Estimates occur 
every year, and it is commonly found that the savings in other 
directions fully counterbalance these Supplementary Estimates. 
Apart, however, from the savings counterbalancing the —. 
mentary Estimates, it is reasonably probable that there have 
been considerable savings, and that therefore the full amount 
of 68,334,000/. will not be reached. If the savings should amount 
to a million—and not improbably they may even exceed that sum— 
the falling off in the receipts would be counterbalanced by savings 
in expenditure, and thus the deficit would be no larger than was 
estimated when the Appropriation Act was finally passed. While, 
however, considerable savings are probable, it is quite possible 
that the expenditure during the present week and the tirst half of 
next week may be on, ey arge. It may be that payments 
for very large amounts have been postponed to the last moment, 
and that then being presented they will swell the expenditure to 
very nearly the original estimate. For example, whereas last 
week the receipts amounted to 2,312,000l,, the expenditure did 
not exceed 989,000/, It is clear that the smallness of the ex- 
penditure must, to some extent at least, have been due to post- 
ponement of large payments which will all have to be made 
within the nine days that have still to be brought to account. 

Turning now to the Budget for the coming year, we are able 
to calculate the probable expenditure with some degree of 
certainty, since the estimates for what are called the Supply 
Services—that is, the Army, Navy, Civil Service, and Revenue 
Departments—have already been laid before Parliament. They 
amount together to 59,789,000l., or 8,545,000/. less than in the 
closing year. It is to be assumed that the expenditure being thus 
reduced, the Sinking Fund will be allowed to revive, and we may 
also assume that the Debt charges and the other charges on the 
Consolidated Fund will be the same as in the current year. They 
will amount to about 30} millions, and will thus give a total 
expenditure for the year of, roughly, 90} millions, hen, how- 
ever, we proceed to estimate the revenue, we are without official 
guidance. We may assume, however, that the yield of the Income- 
tax will be put at not less than 16 millions. In the present year 
the estimate is 15,400,000/., and the arrears next year will be at 
the higher rate of the current year. It may be assumed, then, that 
next year the yield of the Income-tax will be not less than 
16 millions, or 2 millions for every penny, which was exactly the 
rate produced in 1884-5. We have pointed out above that in the 
other sources of revenue, excepting Excise, the estimates of the 
current year are likely to be fairly well realized. There will be a 
slight falling off in some and an increase in others which will about 

nce one another, There are some reasons for expecting an 
improvement in trade, and in any case the growth of wealth and 
population justifies an anticipation of more productiveness in certain 
taxes. Assuming that the Chancellor of the Exchequer feels himself 
justified in anticipating a growth of half a million in all the sources 


of revenue other than Income-tax and Excise, he will then have to 
consider what falling off he should allow for Excise. We have 
seen above that the falling off in the current year ia not likely to 
be less than three-quarters of a million, and not improbably may 
exceed that sum. Will the Chancellor think it rye | to 
estimate for a further falling off in the coming year? or he 
conclude that the decrease this year is excessive, and that some 
recovery may be anticipated next year? If he comes to the latter 
conclusion, he may set off the decrease in Excise against the pro- 
bable increase in Customs, Stamps, Post Office and Telegraph 
Service, and may thus take all these various items at the same figure 
as for the current year. If, on the other hand, he thinks it unsafe 
to assume that the revenue from Excise will be larger next year 
than in the current year, there will probably be a falling oif of 
about a quarter of a million in the estimate from all other sources 
of revenue except Income-tax. In the former case we should 
have an estimated revenue of about 91} millions; in the latter 
case an estimated revenue of about 91 millions, In either case 
there will be an anticipated surplus, it will be seen, ranging from 
three-quarters of a million to a million, which may be used either 
to reduce the accumulated deficit of Jast year and the current one, 
or to make some reduction in taxation. It is hardly probable, 
indeed, that any reduction in the Income-tax can be effected. We 
have seen that every penny of the tax may be assumed to yield 
next year about two millions, and as the utmost surplus that can 
be expected next year is only a million, it is hardly likely that 
a reduction of the Income-tax to the extent of a halfpenny will 
be ventured upon. And, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer does 
not reduce the Income-tax, there is no reason why he should 
lighten any other tax. Probably, then, he will devote whatever 
surplus may be realized to the reduction of the deficits that have 
accumulated last year and this year. 


THE PRINCE’S THEATRE. 


VERY reader of Lamb's argument against the representation 
of certain of Shakspeare’s dramas is probably reminded of 
the se ee antithesis furnished by some modern plays that are 
intolerable apart from stage presentment. Of these is he Lady of 
Lyons, the excellent performance of which at the Prince’s we 
noticed last week. Its repetition on Thursday served to enforce 
the telling illustration it supplies of the class of drama that is inert 
without the vitalizing environment of the stage. Between the 
unfaltering approbation of the public and the general condemnation 
of critics The Lady of Lyons occupies a somewhat vexed position, 
though any thoroughly etticient representation is certain to suggest 
a basis for the reconciliation of the popular verdict and the critical. 
The play is essentially theatrical, its atmosphere and dramatic ideal 
are of the stage, its sentiment is only acceptable on the boards, and 
acceptable o: y from capable and trained exponents. To read the 
play in cold blood without exasperation is impossible; it demands 
the stage for its very justification. It is not so much its defects 
of construction or its obvious crudities of incident that affront, as 
the superlative exaltation of the sentiment. Without the faith 
which perfect illusion kindles there can be no sympathy; and 
what reader has ever been moved by the declamatory heroics of 
Claude Melnotte and the inflated and artificial sorrows of the 
haughty and injured Pauline? When the actor's art creates 
illusion, when the persuasive Pauline of Mrs. Langtry stirs 
emotions responsive to the true accents of nature, and when 
Mr. Coghlan’s sympathetic embodiment of the passion-possessed 
Claude awakens equal conviction, we experience a quick re- 
vulsion and a reversion of judgment. The play bas the breath 
and movement of life on the stage. In the crucial scene when 
Claude conducts his bride to the widow Melnotte’s cottage, 
the emotional transition of Pauline from the first dawn of sus- 
picion to the full horror and accumulated shame of her position 
was presented by Mrs. Langtry with admirable art. No phase, 
indeed, of this complex situation was wanting in the due proportion 
of fervour till the final moment of overwhelming realization was 
reached. To succeed in this exacting scene is virtually to conquer 
the denaturalizing elements of the play. In the final scene, 
where artifice rules undisputed, Mrs. a is notably success- 
ful in giving spontaneous expression to Pauline's pathetic abandon- 
ment to her fate, and her rapturous recognition of Colonel Morier 
~“ thereby a thrill of delight that is very touching. Unlike 
rs. Langtry’s Pauline, the Claude Melnotte of Mr. Coghlan is not 
new to London, and there is no need to dissect a performance so 
full of distinction and so eminently artistic. With Mr. Everill 
as Damas, Mr. Carne as Beauseant, Miss Erskine as Mme. 
Deschapelles, and Miss Bowering as the widow Melnotte, the minor 
characters of the play receive full justice. The performance merits 
further repetition, if only that it strikingly demonstrates the 
raison @étre of acting; so forcibly does it illustrate the sharp line 
of separation between the literary quality of Lord Lytton’s play 
and the illumination it gains when thus acted. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS—TIIE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


E described M. Gounod’s Mors et Vita at considerable 
length in our account of the last Birmingham Festival ; 
moreover, since then it has been heard in London several times, 
so that we need say but few words on last Saturday's performance 
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at the Crystal Palace. From the outset of the Prologue it was 
evident thst, though the orchestra was fully equal to a fine 
rendering of the work, the choir would be a weak point. They 
wavered a little in their attack of the savage fortissimos of 
“ Horrendum est”; whilst the instruments, on the contrary, were 
both sure in their utterance of the triplets and firmly incisive in 
the full chords and powerful unisons. Not only in steadiness, in 
which they afterwards improved, but also in freshness and vigour, 
the chorus showed themselves inferior to the Birmingham choir, 
in which the soprano voices, above all, are superb. On Saturday, 
especially in the first half, the “ Requiem,” many of the crescendos 
were spiritless, and some of those lifts in which the voices swell 
up on long notes by no means produced their proper effect. 
Thus the “ Kyrie” was rather tame, and in the “ Dies Ire” a 
want of volume and unanimity spoilt the great shouts, divided by 
fanfares of brass, while the despairing mutter of the “ Mors 
stupebit ” was blurred in utterance, and the sopranos gave very 
little force to the high call on the word “apparebit.” Nor were 
the whispered choral passages in other numbers quite steadily and 
distinctly enough articulated. True, the soft and lively “ Voca 
mecum,” following the sombre rage of the “ Confutatis maledictis,” 
received a better treatment. In spite of its difficulties the “ Preces 
mew” also produced more effect than might have been anti- 
cipated. More fervour and more pathos would have improved 
the long uprising wail of the “ Lachrymosa,” though on the whole 
this chorus was intelligently rendered. “Quam olim Abrahe” 
and the final “ Hosanna,” both Handelian in manner, if not in 
structure, seemed to please the audience as much as they suited 
the choir, who got very successfully through the difficulties of 
high attack and troublesome intervals. In the unaccompanied 
choruses in the old ecclesiastical style the organ was a little too 
evident, probably with the purpose of steadying the voices, The 
harp, on the contrary, was hardly prominent enough in many 
places where it should make an important appearance. Most of 
the purely orchestral numbers were excellently and judiciously 
rendered, the Epilogue in particular. In the “ Somnus mortuorum” 
the horns were played rather more piano than at Birmingham. 
Mr. Santley and Mr. Lloyd sang their original parts with the 
same fervour and abutable artistic finish ; but the soprano and 
contralto music was in other hands. To replace at all adequately 
such singers as Mme. Patey and, more especially, Mme. Albani, 
who in this oratorio quite surpasses herself, is no easy task, but 
Miss Hope Glenn and Miss Annie Marriott succeeded much better 
than we expected. In the first quartet, “ Quid sum miser,” 
Miss Glenn showed herself a cultivated and accomplished singer, 
Miss Marriott gave the “ Felix culpa” with great beauty and 
tenderness of feeling, almost reconciling us to the absence of 
Mme. Albani, even in those high melodious flights of the solo 
voice above the subdued chorus. In “ Querens me sedisti,” a 
duet for soprano and contralto, the voices sounded somewhat 
thin and dry in the first part, while the lively awakening change 
to the major on the word “‘redemisti” was not enough emphasized 
by a corresponding change of expression. In “Sed signifer” and 
the “Sanctus,” two of Mme. Albani’s greatest triumphs, Miss 
Marriott did not come so near making us forget her predecessor as 
she did in the “ Felix culpa” and the “ Beati qui lavant.” 

On the whole, Mors et Vita, probably because it is bound toge- 
ther very patently by a thread of emotion, produces a less frag- 
mentary impression than one would expect from such a strange 
mixture of styles. Much in the intention, especially of the 
orchestration, recalls Berlioz; some choruses are in Handel's 
manner, some in Palestrina’s, while a number here and there has a 
faint flavour of John Sebastian Bach. Such preoccupation about 
methods implies a somewhat tepid inspiration; and such a jumble 
of them must jar upon a really refined taste, and in the end will 
doubtless affect every one fond of music. Mors et Vita, however, 
in spite of its faults, is a great work of the second order, by reason 
of its flowing melodies, its simplicity and breadth of effect, the 
directness of its emotional appeal, and its advantageous disposition 
for the voices, 

On Tuesday, March 16, the Royal College of Music gave an 
orchestral concert, which proved that its pupils are making steady 
progress. But for some slight initiatory hesitation and a — 
accident or two, Mendelssohn’s Overture, The Hebrides, woul 
have been exceedingly well sustained throughout. The broad 

hrases of the second subject were given steadily and flowingly 
y the bassoons, and the delightful but difficult jumble of wood, 
brass, and string in the middle section was given with a fair 
portion of spirit and delicacy. Miss Crabtree, who played 
Freuselt’s charming Concerto for Piano in F minor, has a strong 
and active finger, and she aimed at a right rendering of the 
larger masses, though occasionally she blurred the runs and other 
delicate details. Especially from her playing of some passages 
in the Largo one could see that she has a good idea of effect, 
and is not lacking in spirit and fire. An Organ Concerto by 
Rheinberger was very creditably played by Miss Philpott, par- 
ticularly in a fine effect of organ ene by a pizzicato of 
strings. Miss Belcher gave a true, though rather a cold, rendering 
of Handel’s difficult bravura “ Rejoice greatly.” A completely 
distinct, a martelée execution, of the quick Pay a is, of course, 
very ditiicult; but Miss Belcher might easily have put more ex- 
ression and feeling into the softer parts. Miss Drew, Miss 
Davies, and Miss Rose Price co-operated very successfully in a 
trio from Cimarosa’s I/ Matrimonio Segreto. Miss Drew, though 


she has not a powerful voice, gave a very agreeable and piquant 
rendering of this quaint and lively ae. Te other voices, though 


requiring cultivation, showed a decidedly pleasant quality. Mr. 
Riddings sang Haydn’s “ With joy th’ impatient husbandman,” 
from The Seasons, with a somewhat stiff and rusty action, very 
unfavourable to such elegantly conventional music. ‘The concert 
concluded with a really well-felt performance of Schubert’s gracious 
and inspired Sixth Symphony in C, 


JIM, THE PENMAN. 


Ko some years past Sir Charles Young has been mown as the 
author of theatrical pieces which have rarely risen much 
beyond the class of dramatic experiments. A certain aptitude 
for stage work he has certainly shown; but in his play Jim, 
the Penman, given this week at the Haymarket Theatre, he has 
far surpassed all his former efforts. This is not only the best. 
thing Sir Charles has ever done, but it is a very good thi 
indeed, in spite of weak places, and of one extraordinarily w 
place in particular, which stands much in need of strengthening. 
This thread must be unravelled and fitting substitution made, and 
when this has been done Jim, the Penman will remain a play 
creditable to the author and certain to interest s tors. The 
title does not at first sight strike one as well chosen, yet it is 

robably the best that could have been found; for “Jim, the 

enman” is the slang name of a notorious forger, and in the 
play this is proved to be none other than Mr. James Ralston, 
the wealthy and philanthropic “City man,” with a son in 
the army, a daughter engaged to marry a young heir, 
Lord Drelincourt, and the reputation of having stuff in him 
which would gain bim distinction in the House of Commons 
(the traditional House, Sir Charles means, where distinctions 
were to be won, and not the existing collection ruled by Messrs. 
Gladstone, Morley, Parnell, Patrick Ford, O'Donovan Rossa, and 
Sheridan of Tubercurry). This position and consideration Ralston 
thoroughly enjoys; but he has a conscience, a very sharp and 
powerlul mentor, considering how much and how often he may be 
supposed to have blunted it with crime, and an all too visible re- 
minder of his perilous state of subservience in the person of an 
obtrusive accomplice, the Baron Hauteville. Sir Charles Young 
has acted adroitly in directing suspicion slowly against the 
eminent Jim. During the earlier part of the play one feels that 
there is a mystery in the air, but it is intangible ; and the author 
also does specially well in his treatment of the detective, who is. 
quite a new figure on the stage. We do not at first suspect that 
Mr. Ralston is the criminal, and it is a long time before it becomes. 
apparent that Captain Redwood’s mission is to trace out the 
personality of the Penman. 

The weak place to which reference has been made is in the 
following incident. After a dinner at Ralston’s house a lady who 
is selling tickets for amateur theatricals begs the charitable 
millionaire to take a box. He complies. His cheque-book is not 
within reach, but his wife's book is on the table; he asks her 
permission to fill in a cheque, and signs it in his best manner in 
exact imitation of her writing. By the time the cheque comes 
back in her pass-book she is bent on discovering the writer of 
some forged letters which induced her to break off an engagement 
with the man she loved and to Ralston. The writing and 
signature of this cheque give her the clue. Now this strikes us as 
being feeble in the extreme. A forger of average wit would not 
thus gratuitously give proof of his us artin the midst of 
his family circle, still less would such a marvel of astuteness as 
the wily Jim so blunder. The wife's eyes are for the first time 
opened, though the eyes of others have already recognized 
Ralston for what he is. Interest is well sustained because the 
lovers, Ralston’s daughter and Drelincourt, are a sufficiently 
engaging pair, and it is obvious that their happiness will be 
destroyed if the sins of the father are revealed to them and to the 
world. After some well-planned and exciting episodes, Ralston 
dies suddenly of an attack of heart disease, and the curtain falls on 
a group round the dead man’s chair, hidden by a screen, while 
beyond, through open doors, the wedding breakfast is seen to 
be in progress. 

Sir Charles Young exhibits an occasional tendency to write 
dialogue in what may be called the language of the stage. A 
little revision will do a great deal towards giving some of his 
sentences a natural ring, and the general result will be improved if 
redundancies are removed. There is a superfluous character—a 
Mr. Chapstone, Q.C.—in the first act, but where the piece 
urgently needs cutting is at the beginning of the fourth act, 
where Mrs. Ralston occupies the stage quite fruitlessly for a very 
considerable period of time. We must not be understood as 
adversely criticizing Sir Charles's writing ; on the contrary, much 
of the dialogue is very good. The representation may be described 
as having been generally efficient; there were some excellent 
features and some features which might have been improved. 
Lady Monckton appeared as Mrs. Ralston, and something more 
than the moderate commendation summed up in the word satis- 
factory may be awarded to her study, Lady Monckton has had 
so much stage experience that she betrays no signs of the 
amateur except a tendency to over-accentuation of speech and 
gesture. Above the Haymarket stage the familiar legend is 
printed, “Summa ars est celare artem,” and this Lady Monckton 
does not duly regard. The mechanism of her method is too appa- 
rent; still, a difficult part was, on the whole, effectively, and 
beyond doubt thoughtfully, worked out. Ralston might have 
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been better played than it was by Mr. Dacre. The actor's manner 
is spasmodic; he has set tricks, such as a habit of rolling his eyes 
in a manner apparently devised to show emotion ; and the impres- 
sion he left was of a feeble villain who would never have carried 
out the gorgeous criminalities attributed to Jim. Perhaps this 
may have n super-subtlety on the part of Mr. Dacre, who 
wished to indicate the encroachments of the heart disease from 
which Ralston died; but, if so,such detail is too minute for the stage. 
At the same time, the play was distinctly successful, and, as Mr. 
Dacre acted a very prominent part in it, he must be held to have 
contributed to the success. Mr. Brookfield as Redwood, the 
detective, introduced a new and striking character, and played it 
with admirable point and finish. This detective is a perfectly 
well-bred man, faultlessly dressed, with black moustache and an 
appearance somewhat suggestive of Mr. Bancroft's Captain 

wtree. We feel that there is something under the quiet 
exterior; but the happy medium is precisely hit. He is easy and 
self-contained until A moments for action arrive, and then in- 
cisive and alert. M. Marius also distinguished himself as 
Hauteville, Ralston’s accomplice. Creditable work was done in 
the less important characters. The play is sure to be seen again, 
and can hardly fail to win popularity. 


REVIEWS. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS.* 


Wwe have had the pleasure of breaking many lances with Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, and we hope to break many more. It 
is all the more satisfactory to indulge in one of those truces which 
were common in the days of decent warfare—that is to say, in 
days very different from these—and to take part with him in a 
friendly entertainment on neutral ground wherein some common 
enemies are tossed in a blanket, some common friends come in for 
festive celebration, and the great god Stupidity is treated very 
much as Robinson Crusoe in an elderly freak (which we fear can- 
not be justified except as a piece of High Jinks) treated the great 
god Cham-chi-thaungu, Mr. Harrison tells us in his preface that 
the book deals “solely with letters, art, and history,” not with 
“ politics, philosophy, or religion.” Servabit testa diu, and we are 
not quite sure that he has invariably kept his promise. A certain 
friend of Mme. Clotilde de Vaux appears rather oftener than (in 
time of truce) is quite permissible; and, when Mr. Harrison tells 
us that “all that is manly and true in our generation rejects” 
the conclusion that the French Revolution was a mischievous 
dance of devils, we feel inclined to protest a little. The laws of 
the game are surely a in any such declaration. How- 
ever, these things appear only in corners of the book; and for by 
far the greater part of its four hundred pages Mr. Harrison is 
talking on matters on which it is, as a rule, quite possible to agree 
with him, on which it is nearly always possible to differ quite 
amicably, and in respect to which it is pleasant to have to acknow- 
1 that the writer writes altogether as one who knows what he 
is about—a rare condition of writing in this so-called nineteenth 
century. 

The contents of the book are essays, mainly reprinted from dif- 
ferent periodicals which have appeared in the course of the last 
twenty years. Opinion is much divided as to the desirableness of 
such republication, except after an interval much greater or after 
the death of the writer—a terminus which, let us hope, will be 
long distant in Mr. Harrison’s case. But he himself has many 
reasons to plead, if he chose to plead them, for anticipating the 
dismal task of the editor of “ Remains.” Harrison's good 
fortune has dispensed him from the necessity, and his good sense 
has dispensed him from the desire, to write potboilers ; and, though 
it is indubitable that some very remarkable pots have been boiled 
by hackwork, yet it must be admitted that, on the whole, the 
best ae rewis has not come from vessels heated in that 
fashio urther, Mr. Harrison, while he has been able to write 
as he pleased, has not been of the class who, whether on the 
principle of the fox or another, regard literary education as an 
aristocratic frivolity, and ignorance of what other people have 
written as a flower in the cap of the man of letters. Neither 
does he suffer from the prevalent affectations of some of our chief 
literary men of the nt day, and if he could only keep the 
“French ope s! what a pedant, and what a borné pedant 
he was!) out of the memorial, he would (with his own literary 

ifts and the good sense which enables him to see that Mr. 

ladstone is not exactly a greater man than Pericles, because 
Pericles had no post-cards to write on and no steamers to take 
him away when it happened to be inconvenient that he should be 
in Athens) be better qualified than most of his immediate con- 
temporaries to tell us our facts in relation to the chief and 
principal literary things. 

Still, even Comte bas not been able wholly to spoil Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, His first essay, or collection of essays, on the Choice 
of Books is ample evidence of this. He falls, indeed, as we think, 
rather into the common mistake of holding that a prescribed 
course of reading can do good to any mortal. What can do good 
to any mortal is the hard educational course of the ancients (our 
ancients) which puts him in a position to read the best things if 

* The Choice Books; and other Essays. By Frederic Harrison. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


he will. If be wen’t, nothing can do him any good. Further, 
Mr. Harrison seems to us a little to exaggerate the value of trans- 
lations. Your translation, if it be one of the rare good ones, can 
indeed do great good to a man who has a smattering of the original 
and wants help. The man who can read a little Italian and who 
grapples with Dr. Carlyle’s Inferno or Mr. Butler's Purgatory may 
not improbably, if he has some literary gift, get as near Dante as 
any one can, e man who has some Greek but not quite enough 
to take the original unaided may come to know what Homer 
means with the help of Mr. Worsley or Messrs, Butcher and Lang, 
what Aischylus means by the help of his various Englishers. 
Faust, “ with translations, sir, with translations,” may cease to be a 
mystery to him who can spell out a German sentence and props him- 
self with Sir Theodore Martin. But the translation by itself is only 
a dead letter. The English reader may obtain from it something 
sweet and ena no doubt. But he will go to his grave quite 


ignorant of the meaning and the charm of 
E venni dal’ martirio a questa pace, 
or of 
& év dynvias Eppa mao’ ’Adpodira, 
or 
Alles Vergiingliche 
Ist nur ein Gleichniss. 


Save for this amiable condescension to the democratic spirit 
and the spirit of “readamadeasy” in the matter of translation, 
and saving also a rather extraordinary statement that the French 
classical dramatists (who, as we venture to say not without 
connaissance de cause, never even touched the skirts of an historical 
drama, for the simple reason that all their men and women are 
merely French) atiord us “on the whole the most successful ex- 
ample of a really historical poetry,” we can find no critical heresies 
in Mr. Harrison’s ninety pages on this subject and a great deal of 
critical orthodoxy. 

“Culture: a Dialogue,” which follows, is a a many years 
old, and intended to be a satire, in the same style, on Friendship's 
Garland. But, to speak the plain truth, Mr. Harrison is not enough 
of a coxcomb to manage the Matthwan manner. Declarations 
of this kind are constantly misunderstood, and it may be that 
Mr. Arnold, who has so grievously misunderstood us already 
as quite to abandon the philosophic attitude and talk about 
demoniacs, may fall again into the same mistake. Let us only 
observe that Pope distinctly admits Sir Plume to have been 
“justly vain” of his nice conduct of the amber snuff-box and its 
companion graces. So do we, and for that very reason we should 
not have advised any one to borrow Sir Plume’s snuff-box and 
cane. A not wholly dissimilar attempt which follows, a letter to 
Mr. Ruskin in reply to a singularly foolish and ill-mannered out- 
burst in Fors Clavigera, is much better, and Mr. Harrison scores 
all through by dint simply of keeping his temper and writing like 
a gentleman and a man of sense, which Mr. Ruskin frequently 
forgets todo. But in “The Romance of the Peerage,” a review 
of Lothair, the essayist relapses into the attempt to be arch, and 
the arch is not the most notable or successful feature of Mr. 
Harrison's literary style. Two other reviews which follow of Mr. 
Froude's treatment of Carlyle and of Mr. Cross’s Life of George Eliot 
rank much higher. In the former Mr. Harrison hassometimes imitated 
unnecessarily one of the weaknesses of Thomas Magnus himself, 
and has used stperfluously nasty images. Nor is he quite aware 
(a purblindness which appears still more clearly in a subsequent 
article on histories of the French Revolution and another on the 
eighteenth m - how impregnable the Carlylian “ position of 
scorn” still is. You may call it sterile, impious, inhuman, any- 
thing you like; but the further any man is from being a fool the 
nearer he is to it. We may add that Mr. Harrison himself a 
proximates thereto not unfrequently, and is always best when he 
does. Some interesting papers on the historic and architectural 
interests of London follow; but we are not sure whether we 
should in Mr. Harrison’s place have reprinted “The Aisthete.” 
In the first place, the creature is dead; in the s2cond, his foibles 
are not very happily handled; and, in the third, the portrait of 
“Osric” is rather personal and not quite just. The original 
Osric (what has become of him?) always struck us as being 
a very agreeable daladin, and had the great virtue of not 
taking himself nearly so seriously as his admirers took him. A 
very long, though hitherto unpublished, review of Mr. Cotter 
Morison’s Saint Bernard is a great deal better than most things of 


the kind, and it seems odd that it should not have appeared at the 
ago. The good © 


date of writing—nearly a quarter of-a cent 
side of Comtism, its recognition of the historic estimate which 
some people sneer at, appears strongly in it. The last three essays 
on the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and on the French 
Revolution trespass, as we have hinted, not seldom into matter 
which is not letters, or art, or even pure history, and we therefore 
designedly say little or nothing about them. Mr. Harrison would 
be better advised if he took the second out of the book altogether, 
and included it with his polemical addresses and other writio 
in a separate volume. The “ Nineteenth Century” is good; 
though we don’t quite know how to reconcile its guarded but still 
pointed tirades against material progress with the Gospel according 
to Augustus. 

This, however, does not impair the amma satisfactory cha- 
racter of the book. We altogether disagree with most, if not all, 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison's ideas in politics, oy ee and philosophy. 
We think his “ three chief ideas of the present day ”—to wit, Evolu- 
tion, the People, and Humanity—to be, the first a very interesting 
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scientific hypothesis, the second a mischievous catchword, the third 
a term (at least in the sense in which Mr. Harrison uses it) 
approaching to the simply unmeaning. But there is another sense 
of Humanity in which Mr. Harrison and we are not far apart, and 
it is that sense which is illustrated very agreeably in the greater 
part of this volume. Good writing about good writers is always 
welcome, except to the very unfortunate and very large class of 
persons who can find no interest in anything that is not scandal, 
or politics adapted to the meanest comprehension, or exceedingly 
cheap fiction. And Mr. Harrison has given some excellent writing 
about good writers and others. We might say that the book in- 
creases our wonder at his heresies in other than literary matters, 
but that would be to imitate the fault which we have perstringed 
in himself. Let us rather be content to repeat a recommendation 
of the volume to everybody who likes good reading, and to hope 
that it will not be the last of its kind that Mr. Harrison may issue 
to keep his name alive when Comtism shall be as Collyridianism, or 
Paulicianism, and when the well-known infinite divisibility of the 
Positive Church shall cease to be a cause of irreverent amusement 
to the unfaithful because there is not even an individual Comtist 
left to be divided against himself. , 


THREE NOVELS.* 


NGLISH people have often been accused, and, truth to tell, 

not altogether unjustly, of not treating “ the stranger within 

their gates,” or, in other words, the governess in their household, 
with either kindness or consideration. However that may be, at 
all events the governess reasserts herself in fiction, and has done so 
ever since the days of Jane Eyre. The governess of ultra-modern 
romance never varies; she is always tall, slight, beautiful, and, 
above all, mysterious, and though asserted to be endowed with far 
more than the ordinary range of feminine intellect, is in the habit 
of letting fall dark allusions to her past, which no one, possessed 
of an ounce of brain and a secret to hide, would ever dream 
of doing. Mr. Fendall’s heroine is no exception. Miss Horne is 
tall and graceful, dark and mysterious, and possessed of “a smile 
both satirical and cruel,” which, if Lady Halcott, her employer, 
had been in the habit of reading novels, would have at once 
revealed to her what she might expect. At the first dinner party 
which is given after Miss Horne’s arrival in honour of the engage- 
ment of acertain Lord George Talbot to a Miss Thorpe, Miss 
Horne electrifies every one in general, and Lord George Talbot 
in particular, by her marvellous singing. In the slight con- 
versation which follows, Miss Horne’s dark eyes “ trouble and 
disconcert ” Lord George, who, while feeling their fascination, 
cannot help imagining he has seen her before. They next meet at 
Halcott, where a large party, including the Thorpes, has assem- 
bled for Goodwood Races, Every one’s plans are upset by the 
announcement that Miss Thorpe is eons taken ill with 
measles, and a general stampede ensues. Lord George, of course, 
has to remain within reach of his fiancée, and while every one 
is busy nursing the sick girl, Miss Horne makes such good use 
of her opportunities that, in little over a fortnight from the time 
she had left London, she walks into the room of the only friend 
she had there with the announcement that she had married Lord 
George at the Registrar’s that morning. After the marriage the 
clear-headed lady sees that now or never, while her victim is 
still besottedly in love with her, is the time to reveal to him the 
secrets of her past existence. It is unnecessary for us to state 
what this existence was, but we cannot help thinking that such 


‘revelations made to a man by his bride would have had a more 


striking result than to make him simply say that they would never 
refer to the past, but would forget it, and that he hoped “ that his 
devotion to her would make up for the unhappiness of her pre- 
vious life.” After these confessions, their life continues fairly 
uneventful, except that Lady George gets more and more unplea~ 
sant towards her husband until she encounters a drastic remedy in 
the shape of her former lover (or husband), who, after trying in 
vain to scare her into running away with him, shoots her first, 
and then himself. Fortunately for the heroine the murderer 
takes better aim at himself than at her; she recovers; and is so 
much touched by the devoted care Lord George lavishes upon 
ber that she becomes ‘a changed woman,” and the curtain falls 
upon general felicity. As may be gathered, the book, though 
possessed of a certain degree of fluency and cleverness, is not a 
pleasant one, and is further marred by being simply “ peppered ” 
with French words and phrases, generally of doubtful grammar 
and worse spelling. “ Vous étes de celles qu’on n’épousent pas,” 
“en toute bien tout honneur,” “ collegé” (for “ collage ”), &c., are 
enough as specimens of the style of French which adorns every 
of the novel. , 

The Cross of Knighthood is an earnest, simple-minded story of 
the life of a certain Maurice Gresham, to whom the same epithets 
may be applied. The story opens with a scene at a pawnbroker's, 
where Maurice and Edwin, two poor little brothers, had gone to 
buy an old fiddle for which Maurice had saved up his money for 
two years, With the help of a good-natured young fellow, Harry 


* Spiders and Flies. A Novel. By Percy Fendall. London: Ward 
& Downey. 1886. f 

The Cross of Knighthood. A Novel. By Alfred Leigh. London : 
Remington & Uo. 1886, 
By Adam Badeau. London: Warne 


Lockbridge, half actor, half journalist, whom he meets at the 
pawnbroker’s, he not only becomes of the violin, but is 
also brought after a time to the great violinist Herr Schenkmann, 
who perceives Maurice’s great musical talent, and adopts him as a 
pupil. Herr Schenkmann gets the boy some pupils, too, and 

tween that and a post in the orchestra of a minor theatre, Maurice 
begins to earn some money, which he devotes to sending Edwin to 
school at Brighton, and providing him when there with pocket- 
money. The boys have been brought up by an old nurse, Bessie 
Cray, who always refuses to tell them anything about their 
parentage, over which there evidently hangs a mystery. This 
mystery is only further aggravated by the sudden appearance of a 
certain James Gadsmere, the mere sight of whom upsets poor old 
Bessie Cray to such a degree that she dies from the effect of the 
shock. Gadsmere announces himself to the boys as their uncle, 
and offers to adopt them both and make them his heirs, on con- 
dition that they will cut themselves off entirely from their sur- 
roundings. This isa hard condition to Maurice, who is wrapped 
up and absorbed by the glories of the future opening out to him 
in his musical career ; Sut Edwin jumps at the offer, and so 
presses upon Maurice that the latter, for love of his brother, gives 
way, and they accompany their uncle to the Isle of Wight. 
Maurice’s unselfishness thtoughout is the key to the life of 
sacrifice to which he devotes himself, first to his brother, then to 
his wife, and finally to his daughter. In the steadfast loyalty 
and love of the latter he is comforted for the bitter ingratitude of 
the others on whom he has lavished his affection, and when Edwin 
loses, in a fraudulent bankruptcy, all the fortune left to him by 
James Gadsmere, Maurice seeks out Edwin’s wife, whom sorrow 
and ill-usage have driven mad, and takes her to the shelter of his 
home. In these and many ways Maurice Gresham fits himself 
to wear the Cross of Knighthood, and it is thus the author sums 
up the character of his hero:— 

Maurice Gresham was as true a knight as any Crusader, who in olden 
times encountered peril and endured privation for the redemption of the 
Holy Sepulchre; but the spurs of his spiritual knighthood had been 
buckled on by love, and he had been initiated into the high mysteries of 
chivalry by suffering. 

The welding together of a noble character by unselfishness and 
sorrow is well described, and altogether there is a quaint old- 


‘fashioned flavour about the book which will be by no means un- 


pleasing to palates not vitiated by ultra-modern novels. It is 
perhaps ungracious on the part of a “ captious critic” to suggest 
that tne one fault of the book is its redundancy; if it had been com- 
pressed into two volumes, the story would have gained in merit. 
Mr. Adam Badeau had a purpose in writing his Cuban 
Romance, and a purpose which he never loses sight of; and 
though a novel with a purpose is to many people only a degree 
better than that revolting thing, a story with a moral, still he is 
to be congratulated on the way he has negotiated his task, Mr. 
Badeau’s purpose was to show up the horrors and tyrannies 
of the Spanish Government in Cuba, and the culpable negligence 
of the United States towards their citizens residing in that island. 
It must be owned he makes out his case with great clearness and 
knowledge of his subject. In the Prologue, he describes most 
graphically the horrible occurrence of November 1871, when, for 
simply plucking a flower in the cemetery where reposed the bones 
of a certain Spaniard, Gonzalo Castaiion, forty-five young Cuban 
students were imprisoned, and eight of their number (some of 
them only fourteen or sixteen years of age) executed, or rather 
murdered, by the Spanish volunteers. Eight years later the 
story opens. Though the insurrection of the Cubans against 
their tyrants had been suppressed, the fire of rebellion still 
smouldered, and was kept alive by the all-pervading ruin and 
discontent. When, therefore, a fit leader arose in the shape of 
Carlos Aguero, brother of one of the murdered students, he 
found no difficulty in obtaining a sufficient following to make 
the Spanish Government at Havana decidedly uneasy. Amongst 
his followers Aguero has contrived to get hold of young Carlos 
de Casa Nueva; but, unfortunately for Carlos, on his way from 
his father’s house to join Aguero he is caught by the volunteers, 
and sent to the Morro, the prison at Havana, as a brigand and 
insurrectionist. Then begins the chief interest of the book— 
how to save the boy, as he is certain of execution at the hands 
of the infuriated volunteers. At this juncture there arrives at 
Havana the American Assistant-Secretary of State, by name 
Bainbridge, a fledgling statesman who had been pitchforked into 
his important post through the influence of the new President's 
wife, who had formerly been in love with him, Full of his own 
importance, vain, ignorant, and self-asserting, he burns to arrange 
some new treaty with Cuba which will bring him before public 
notice, and so that no unpleasant facts should interfere to hamper 
his liberty of action, he arranges his journey to Havana when the 
Consul-General Ernest has gone to Washington to lay formal 
complaints before the Secretary of State, Buainbridge’s father. 
Carlos’s beautiful sister, Catalina de Casa Nueva, who shares his 
ardent sympathies for the Cuban cause, is heartbroken at her 
brother's arrest, well knowing his danger, and she hopes that 
Bainbridge may be induced to interest himself about the prisoner, 
who is a naturalized American citizen. Bainbridge’s shallow 
nature is soon laid bare to the beautiful Cuban, and she sees 
clearly that he will do nothing to help her brother. There only 
remains, therefore, one chance of saving him—by helping him to 
evade his prison. The Governor's aide-de-camp, Don ened, her 
devoted suitor, daily accompanies her on her visits to her brother, 
and he is so worked upon by his love for her and by her misery that, 
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throwing everything to the winds, he promises to help her, and 
she, as his reward, promises to marry him if her brother gets free. 
Unfortunately, hearts will not always be bound by their owners’ 
mises, and Catalina discovers, not only that Aguero (or Don 
uan de la Campa, as he really is) is in love with her, but that she 
is in love with him. How the difficulty is finally arranged and 
the prisoner liberated it would not be fair to say ; suflice it to say 
that the book is decidedly interesting, and some of the de- 
scriptions, notably those of the plantations and the Gvod Friday 
= in Havana, are particularly good and full of local 
ur, 


FATHER BURKE.* 


hope good biographies in our language may be almost counted 
on the fingers of one hand. As to Boswell’s Johnson, 
Macaulay has pronounced that “ Eclipse is first, and the rest 
nowhere”; in our opinion Lockhart’s Scott comes so good a 
second as nearly to make a dead heat, and it would be very 
difficult to place the others. So we can hardly complain that 
Mr, Fitz-Patrick has missed a great yey ; and we should 
be ungrateful were we not to admit that he has done his work 
laboriously and conscientiously, for he has given us a great deal 
of enjoyment. He had certain essential qualifications for his task— 
a fervid appreciation of religious eloquence, a keen perception 
of Irish humour, and a heartfelt reverence for Father Thomas 
Burke. And for these very reasons, we are sure he would be the 
first to admit that the Life might well have been written by a 
man who had the real biographical genius which flowers like the 
fabulous aloe, only once in some hundred years, For, apart 
altogether from his virtues and the works to which he sacrificed 
prematurely an invaluable life, Father Burke was one of those re- 
markable men who might live in the friendship of unborn genera- 
tions. He was nobly great, yet extremely human. He was made 
up of striking contrasts which seem scarcely strange when once we 
have the clue to his character. In many ts he came nearer 
to the ideal of his Master's career than any clergyman of whom 
we have ever read. He lived for all mankind + he never spared 
himself; he went about indefatigably, and always doing good ; 
practising the most rigid austerity himself, he had the tenderest 
compassion for the frail and sinful; and as he inculeated the re- 
ligion he professed by his example, he never neglected the oppor- 
tunity of preaching it by what we may call parables. But these 
Hibernian parables, which might be anecdote, repartee, or epigram, 
showed the other side of that strangely versatile character. He 
was brimful of Irish fun and drollery, His most solemn appeals 
might be flavoured with quaint humour, his loftiest flights of 
pulpit eloquence alternated with almost vulgarly humorous illus- 
trations; and when he unbent the bow in the rare intervals of 
relaxation he would carry comicality and conviviality almost to 
the length of buffoonery. As Mr. Fitz-Patrick says, had he 
chosen to have entered at the Bar he must have risen to the 
highest honours in the profession, And it is quite certain that 
had he gone upon the stage he might have played tragedy or 
comedy to equal perfection. Not only did he brim over with 
origina] and spontaneous wit, but he was a born mimic as well. 
Johnson defines mimicry as a mean use of great powers; but, be 
that as it may, Burke could not help indulging in it. In fact, 
the unrivalled preacher, when he sal eso asserted his position, 
became a chartered libertine among his brother clergy. They 
first tolerated his delightful eccentricities, and then they encour- 
aged and invited them. He would take off grave prelates and 
austere masters of pious communities, even in their presence; 
nor were even archbishops and princes of the Church of Rome 
sacred to him. At snug clerical supper parties, in “ ” and 
in the refectories of convents, Father Thomas would be called on 
for a song or a sermon—the sermon being the imitation of some 
right reverend brother. Officially Father Thomas is said to have 
been severe enough ; but he never wore his dignity out of office or 
the pulpit, and sometimes, as we have said, he yg it even 
there. at he dared act as he did act says much for the rever- 
ence with which he was regarded. It was nothing that on one 
occasion an ardent admirer found him on hands and knees under 
the dinner-table, romping with a group of noisy children. That 
might have happened te any good-natured man. But it was not 
every spiritual director who could have reassured a convent full of 
awe-stricken nuns by entering their presence pirouetting like a 
ballet-dancer, and holding up his robe like a ballet-girl’s skirt. 
We do not altogether defend or admire that behaviour; we only 
say it is extremely significant. Nor was the reverend Father alto- 
gether free from foibles; and he failed to carry out the Scriptural 
precept of doing to others as you would be done by. The inimit- 
able mimic of others objected to being mimicked himself; and, 
while laughing promiscuously at and with everybody, he more than 
once resented himself being (as he thought, by a mistake as it 
happened) ridiculed by laughers in the street, And so far his 
oe ity was justified that, as he well knew, he was hideously 


ugly. 

The life of the most brilliantly ive of orators gives a 
strange picture of the severe discipline of the Romish Church, and 
of the humiliations and self-denial to which its regular members 
are subjected. Burke had taken the vows of poverty and obedience 
in the austere order of St. Dominick. He is said to have cleared 


* Life of the Very Rev. Thomas N. Burke, 0.P.. By William J. Fitz- 
Patrick, Loadon: Kegan Paul, Trench, & 


nearly 100,000). in one short preaching tour in the United States. 
He was so beset by applications for charitable sermons that he 
"pagers made his engagements six months in advance, Wherever 

spoke he opened hearts and purses, so that he might well 
have been called the Monk of the Golden “Mouth. When he 
preached even in poverty-stricken Ireland, while the tradesmen 
were grumbling and the tenants “holding rents,” it was nothing 
unusual that the offertories should be counted by hundreds of 
pounds. It may be said to have been Burke who built half the 
new churches, who restored and adorned the cathedrals, who 
changed wooden altars for stone altars and supplied reredoses 

littering with mosaics and gems. Yet when he went into 

ublin from the adjacent Tallaght, where he resided, he had to 
ask the prior for the money for his railway fare; and, if he missed 
the train on his return, 4 had no means of paying for a car. 
So conscientiously did he carry out the self-denying principles of 
his order, that when returning from a mission with his pockets full 
of gold and banknotes, he would stint himself of the food that 
seemed necessary to sustain nature. Privations of the kind came 
comparatively easy to him. It was one of the ways by which he 
was working out his salvation, and he advocated self-mortification 
and fasting as strenuously as confession, which he held to be one 
of the chief duties and privileges of the Holy Catholic Church. 
But the personal restraints to which he was subjected, the public 
humiliations imposed on him for trivial breaches of discipline, 
must surely have been trying to the natural man. He had to ask 
permission to accept a dinner invitation, when in residence in his 
convent; and leave was seldom given, unless the host were some 
Catholic dignitary who desired him to make sport for the guests. 
He was passionately fond of dramatic entertainments; he would 
sometimes go incognito to the theatre gallery, with his coat-collar 
turned up; but once he was interdicted from attendance by his 
confessor on a very special occasion. And we are told that, again, 
when in the height of his fame, for some slight irregularity, he 
was condemned to dine upon his knees in the middle of the 
novices. The dinner chanced to consist of fish-soup; and Burke 
merely complained, very characteristically, that owing to his 
kneeling at a chair as he ate it, a tom-cat had seriously interfered 
with the meal, 

The freshness, fertility, and fervour of his oratory were as 
wonderful as his indefatigable activity. It was nothing unusual 
for him to deliver two or three sermons in a day; and travelling 
rapidly from place to place, sometimes on cars, occasionally in 
cattle-vans, he seemed to have been made of iron. Seldom has 
there been so remarkable an instance of the fervent spirit carrying 
through the feeble flesh; for years before his death, while sufler- 
ing from one of the most depressing and painful of diseases, there 
appeared to be no sensible relaxation of his energy. Sir Walter 
Scott wrote novels while writhing in paroxysms of cramp in 
the stomach. Father Burke delivered the last of his stirring 
sermons as he was succumbing to the slow tortures of an internal 
ulcer; and, as he staggered down the steps of the pulpit, he 
stopped and clung to the railings in a cold sweat of pain. 
Manner and dramatic gestures must have gone for much with 
him; yet some of the numerous extracts in these volumes ma 
give a very fair idea of his oratorical powers. And Mr. Fitz-Patri 
has printed besides many eloquent descriptions of his eloquence by 
men of many nations and communions who were discriminating 
judges, and who had often hung upon his lips. As for his drollery 
in word and deed, we find instances and examples of these 
scattered broadcast through the Occasionally, indeed, 
we have a venerable joke attributed to the worthy Father, as 
when he identified clothing oneself in curses as with a garment 
with a habit of swearing. Some of his favourite practical jokes 
might have been borrowed from Theodore Hook or other practical 
humourists, as when he showed an inquisitive American on the 
rapid railway journey between Cork Dublin all the historical 
edifices and natural beauties of Erin, including the Halls of Tara 
and the Lakes of Killarney. But if it pleased him sometimes to 
borrow from other people, it was assuredly owing to no barren~ 
ness of invention; and fun would come gushing from him on the 
slightest provocation, even when the fountains might have been 
supposed to have been dried up by fatigue or bodily suffering. We 
might understand the preacher rising from a bed of pain to brace 
his energies for some special sermon he had promised. But Burke 
would pull himself together with equal heroism that he might 
amuse the guests he was to meet at a dinner-party. It is impos- 
sible, as it would be unfair, to attempt to give an idea of his 
humour by one or two quotations taken at random. But we must 
remark in passing that he was the sca of Galway town, where 
he was born and brought up, where his tricks and his jokes made him 
a terror to the community, and where he had even more than his 
fair share of the scourge, before taking vows to do penance with 
the Dominicans, So the spirit of fun continued so strong in him 
to the last that he would seek to lighten the agony of his last 
sufferings by laughing at them. He said of one of his later dis- 
courses, “I felt as though I stood upon a bucket, and that the 
Angel of Death was about to kick it aside.” “ This reminds me 
of a tiny preacher who always stood upon something of that sort 
to enable his flock to see him. He was just soley 123 text, ‘In 
a little time you shall see me, and in a little time you shall not 
see me,’ when lo! the bottom fell out and the preacher was lost 
to sight,” Of course we have heard that mg Bays. but the 
adaptation in the circumstances is noteworthy. When the surgeons 
had been called in for a terrible operation on the internal ulcer, 
and it appeared more than probable that the patient would succumb, 
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he was asked whether he would wish his confessor to be sent for. 
“Tt is not necessary,” was the answer, “he has known my 
interior for years! Besides, there is an axiom in theology, 
* Ecclesia non judicat de internis.’” Surely much might be for- 
given to him, if he had sometimes jested out of season, when the 
ruling spirit was so strong ina man who solemnly realized the 
approach to eternity. As we have said, Father Burke died in 
harness as he had lived and toiled in it. At the cost of ex- 
cruciating suffering he kept an engagement to preach for the 
benefit of the poor children of Donegal, and he knew well what 
might be the consequences. He remarked to the — who 
opened the door of the Presbytery to him, “ This will be my last 
sermon!” The man, who was an old acquaintance, thought that 
the famous jester might be joking, but he was only expressing a 
solemn conviction. And he died in agonies, as latterly he had 
lived in them, worn out at the age of fifty-two. 


SIX STORIES.* 


Oa= had two brides, and it is not quite clear, and does not 
matter in the least, to which of them the title of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s story refers. If the story is really true, the gifted 
author has placed herself in a not very enviable dilemma. 
Either Oliver is alive, in which case he has every right to be ex- 
tremely dissatisfied with his treatment, or he is dead, in which 
ease Mrs. Oliphant has forgotten “De mortuis” &c. By this 
time, probably, the many people who are certain to any- 
thing Mrs. Oliphant deigns to publish all know that they have 
to look forward to a powerful story told in elegant English, 
a good deal of moralizing in paragraphs considerably over 
a page in length, a spotless heroine, and a hero who cannot 
forget, and concerning whom the reader is never for an instant 
allowed to forget, that he has been “ wild,” “gay,” and “ sinful” 
—which means that he has had my relations with improper 
females. It isa great pity that Mrs. Oliphant cannot leave this 
unpleasant motive out of her stories. In the last several it has 
been as inevitable as King Charles in Mr. Dick’s Memorial; and 
it is entirely consistent with the highest esteem for the autkor’s 


talent to tell her so in plain language. In Oliver’s Bride the |- 


young gentleman’s past weakness is not merely a disagreeable re- 
collection, but leads to a highly tragical set of incidents. All 
comes right in the end, but not until Oliver has shown himself to 
be essentially foolish and weak, His bride (No. 2) likes him all 
the better on that account, and herein Mrs, Oliphant inculcates cnce 
again the immortal truth that in matrimonial engagements, even 
more than in other human transactions, there is no accounting for 
tastes. Apart from the fault already dwelt upon, the story is full 
of dramatic power. But the fact that many writers of bad 
English often use pronouns in the accusative when they ought to 
be in the nominative does not justify a writer of good English in 
saying that a woman “ had never loved any one but he,” 

“How ” Our Sensation Novel “came into” Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, M.P.’s “ possession” Mr, Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
M.P. does “not intend to say,” but that is no reason why it 
should not be said for him. Nor can a truthful critic “let it 
suffice that it is at once mine, and not mine—mine in the 
sense... that it is my property 5 not mine, because, to my 
regret, I am not the author.” It is perfectly true that very 
few, if any, of the words of which Our Sensation Novel is 
made up were put together by Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
M.P. Whether the different parts of it are his property depends 
upon how long ago certain distinguished authors published certain 
well-known works, what copyright they had in them, and when 
they died. If Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy were, strictly speak- 
ing, “ the author,” he would, instead of being an insignificant unit 
in the well-disciplined Parliamentary host of Messrs. Parnell and 
O'Shea, be no fewer or smaller people than Bulwer, Wilkie 
Collins, Thackeray, Dickens, and a little bit of Miss Braddon. 
Every one knows that the parts of evening newspapers which one 
does not read are made out of the morning newspapers, with the 
aid of a pair of scissors and a pot of paste. They have their use 
for those who have not seen any morning paper, and not for those 
who have. Our Sensation Novel is made in exactly the same 
manner. It begins with a few bald sentences out of My 
Novel. It goes on with the help of a few characters out of 
The Woman in White, Les Misérables, and A Strange Story. It 
ends with the scene of the magic lamps out of the latter, in 
whith the mysterious hero—here changed into a woman—dies, 
like Mr. Hyde, for want of the necessary drugging. Arthur 
Pendennis, who is made to write several of Clive Newcome’s 
letters tinged with Philip Firmin, appears from time to time 
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Anglicans” Se. ‘Londos: Beviagton & Co. 1886, 


for no particular reason. This sounds as if it might be parody, 
but it is not. If it was parody Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy 
would be the author, and that we know he is not. It is as 
much like parody as a second-rate ae of a scrap of the 
figure—say the left knee—is like a spirited caricature. 
examples will suffice :— 

He had evinced at col!ege an extraordinary faculty for the acquirement 
of expensive habits. His prints, his books, his horses, his boats, his wine- 
parties, were the wonder of the Hall. Margot, the wine merchant, — 
to him as if he were a don. Even Lord Bagshott (son of Earl Hounslow 
and Lady Mary Wimbledon, now Countess Hounslow) paled in magnifi- 
cence before the physician’s son. “Gad, sir,” the frank young nobleman 
would say, “I don’t quite know what to make of our friend ‘ Gallipots’”— 
which was his lordship’s cheerful way of alluding to Philip’s paternal con- 
nexion with the faculty of medicine—* he has twice as many parties, and 
twice as many horses as I have; and the doosid wonder of it all is that he 
pays for everything, which, egad, you know I don’t.” 

Count Foscoli was a man much above the middle size, and immeasely fat. 
His fresh, florid closely-shaven cheeks scarcely gave any indication of his 
Italian origin. Although nearly sixty years of age, he walked with all the 
jaunty briskness of six-and-twenty. As he progressed he hummed to himself 
the touching notes of the Stabat Mater. .. . A pretty, white lap-dog followed 
the Count, who held his pet by along pink string, and every now and then 
halted in his walk to lift the little creature up and tenderly embrace him. 
It was remarkable that whenever the Count passed any dumb animal, horse, 
dog, or even donkey, on his way, he stopped and patted him affectionately. 


As to the story, that is not the important point. Given a man 
who thinks it amusing to call Fosco “ Foscoli,” and copy out his 
description as per sample, and if he cannot cook a sort of con- 
catenation of events out of the stories we have mentioned his 
name is not Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P. The remarkable 
thing about itis, considering how great are the authors victimized, 
and how excellent the stories appropriated from, that the result 
should be so phenomenally dull. But there is no doubt about the 
fact. It is unquestionably true that Our Sensation Novel is the 
least entertaining shilling book extant. Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy is candid from one point of view, and judicious— 
though incorrect—from another, in stating that it is “ not his.” 
But he is not quite accurate in styling himself the “editor.” It 
is not editors who use paste and scissors, The unhappy word 
“bookmaker” is unsuitable because of its ambiguity ; but the 
reatest sticklers for precision of Janguage would bave had no 
ult to find if he had described himself as “ sub-editor.” 

The citizens of Dublin have been described as the “ car- 
drivingest” on earth. There is no doubt that those of the 
United States of America are the “speech-makingest.” Dr. 
Hammond has determined to cure them by the method of satire. 
Therefore he has treated in the fallaciously entitled Strong-minded 
Woman of a Senator by the name of Moultrie. This wretch and 
his “ wile accomplishes ” of both sexes make speeches all through 
five hundred and three Election speeches, speeches in 
Congress, lectures to female universities, speeches in private life 
and after-dinner speeches (yes, speeches, and several of them) 
across the family dining-table, are pitilessly reported, and not only 
they, but the newspaper articles on such of them as required that 
treatment. Now it may be that this infliction is necessary for 
the salvation of American souls, but “on this side” it is, to speak 
frankly, a bore. If our all-tired cousins are going to take their 
nourishment in this way, American novelists will have to prepare 
expurgated editions for the English market. What does the 
novel-reading son or daughter of Albion care about Senator 
Burton’s views on the plate-glass duty, or Mr. Moultrie’s opinions 
on the “woman question”? It is provoking in this instance, 
because A Strong-minded Woman with the speeches left out 
would be a particularly pleasant story. Dr. Hammond’s women 
are stronger than his men, and Mrs, Moultrie, Miss Meadows (not 
Uncle Remus’s Miss Meadows) and Lal are all capital. The 
“aad is nothing to speak of, and the complicitions are too short to 

ave time to harrow properly. But, speeches apart, the book is 
ne as Dr. Grattan, and that is saying something. As it 
is, however, it is difficult for any one not an alert and practised 
“er to appreciate its merits. 

r.G. R. Sims tells a number of stories in his well-known 
styles under the title of the first, The Ring o Bells. Some are 
sentimental, and deal with the troubles of the virtuous poor, for 
which in the individual cases mentioned compensation is exube- 
rantly, not to say hysterically, lavished upon the sufferers. Others 
are comic. The most comic and by far the best in the volume is 
“The Mounted Patrol,” which is really excellent fooling. All the 
latter part of the book is dominated by the superstition that not ~ 
only is all the world a stage, but all those parts of it which are 
anything else as well are of no importance whatever. If the 
devotees of this cult do not take care, we shall have cynics 
openly averring that actors, plays, and the theatre generally are 
becoming a bore, The story called “ A Promising Dramatist” seems 
to imply that the rumour current at the time of the execution of 
the murderer Lefroy, that he was the author of a piece then being 
acted at one of the West-End theatres, was true. 

The scene of If Love be Love is laid in France. The villain is a 
native of that country, called M. le Vicomte de Malsherbes (ar 
guage. At least he says, when praising the appearance of a 
bride, “ Ah! Mesleaiee ne vous des que ca fi every word of 
which is a French word. He afterwards tries to supplant the 
lady’s husband, but fails. The reason is that the lady, being a 
silly and rather disagreeable little Spaniard, falls in love, soon 
after her marriage, with her not very attractive English husband. 
The husband has @ cousin, who was in love with him at the time 
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of his marriage, but eventually marries a sportsman. The wife 
has a father who is a conspirator in hiding and a slouched 
sombrero, from which he emerges only to die, apparently of 
general scampishness. It will be seen that there are opportunities 
here. Mr. D. Cecil Gibbs doesnot make the most of them. 

Canon Baynes has written a little story in autobiographical form. 
It can be read easily in thirteen minutes. If it had not the 
Canon's name on the title-page one would think it was by a little 
girl. It is about a little boy who fell in love, while he was at 
Oxford, with a little lady who promised to marry him. To her 
he incautiously introduced a little friend. (“I’m sorry I intro- 
duced her to the Duke of Seven Dials.”) The little friend took 
advantage of the hero's being in for greats (in which he got a 
first) to go to his house, where the little lady was, and persuade 
her to break her engagement with the hero, and go off with him 
to his ancestral towers as his betrothed. There they went out 
in a boat, and she stood up to kiss him, and the boat swamped, 
and she was drowned. Archie—that was the hero’s name—was 
very sorry. He is now a famous barrister, and has “ got the 
silk,” but he has “ never seen Cyril since.” (“ I’m sorry in future 
I must cut the Duke of Sever Dials.”) That's all. Canon Baynes 
describes himself as “ M.A.” Yet he talks of coming “ down” 
to Oxford, and of getting a “‘ second class at Moderations.” This 


is a strange world. 


BISHOP FITZGERALD'S LECTURES ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY.* 


T is not always wise to publish lectures, and the publication of 
lectures after their author’s death is a matter of still more 
doubtful wisdom. When to these causes of hesitancy is added 
that the lectures were delivered more than thirty years ago, and 
only exist in a fragmentary condition, we have a combination of 
circumstances which might deter even the most conscientious and 
admiring editor. However, the editors of these volumes have 
persevered in spite of these untoward conditions, and we must 
admit that they are amply justified in their decision. The origi- 
nality, the freshness, the literary skill of Bishop Fitzgerald im- 
= upon his writings many qualities which the lapse of time 
ve not affected, and which aA his lectures interesting reading 
at the present day. 

William Fitzgerald was a man of whom Trinity College might 
justly be proud. He was educated in Dublin, was a studious boy, 
and gained great academic distinction. He was successively 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and of Ecclesiastical History at 
Trinity College; in 1857 he was made Bishop of Killaloe, which 
office 4 held till his death in 1883. “The lectures now published 
were delivered between 1850 and 1855, and he was repeatedly 
asked to publish them. The work of his see, and perhaps literary 
fastidiousness, prevented their publication during the author's 
lifetime ; and they are now given to the world in the fragmentary 
shape in which they were delivered. Some were written out in 
full; others consist merely of an exordium and a peroration; 
while the details were filled in from memory. They do not, 
therefore, form a text-book, nor do they profess to take a synoptic 
view of the subject ; we must rather regard them as a collection 
of obiter dicta, 

It is because these lectures are a collection of obiter dicta that 
they have a permanent value. The historical point of view has 
greatly altered since Dr. Fitzgerald wrote. Lrudition has in- 
creased, criticism has wrought vast changes, If Dr. Fitzgerald 
had attempted a synopsis, or if he had been a pioneer in the 
methods of historical criticism, his lectures would have been anti- 

uated long ago. But his notion of the duties of a professor was 
wn from English and not from German traditions. He aimed 
at informing the judgment, not at storing the memory of his 
pupils. He wished to train a generation of sober-minded men 
with large views founded on strong common sense. He lived in 
his own age, and spoke with reference to current problems. He 
was a foe to enthusiasm and narrowness of judgment, and 
delighted in casting the dry light of intelligence upon mystical 
and emotional controversialists. This he did with the grave 
humour which characterizes the best utterances of the judicial 
bench. He took the passionate pleadings of partisans, and quietly 
pulled them to pieces with a sedate enjoyment that from time to 
time broke into a smile. Dr. Fitzgerald was a friend of Whately, 
and, on the whole, shared Whately’s point of view on theological 
matters; but he is free from Whately’s faults of temper, while he 
writes with all Whately’s incisiveness and clearness. 

These volumes contain four courses of lectures, on “The 
Apostolic Church,” “The Early Church,” “The Rise of the 
Papacy,” and “The Reformation in England.” All are marked by 
the same characteristics. They do not attempt to deal with their 
subject as a whole ; but they suggest points of view, give warnings 
against prevalent misconceptions, and criticize from time to time 
current misrepresentations. Dr. Fitzgerald was a cultivated man, 
of large general reading, and of sound theological training; but he 
was not a profound student, and did not care to go quite to the 
bottom of any historical question. He belonged to the school 
which considered clearness and consistency to te a proof of the 
truth of opinions. As soon as he had obtained a reasonable and 
sensible solution of a difficulty he was contented, and had no 


* Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. By William Fitzgerald, D.D., 
late Bishop of Killaloe and Clonfert, Edited by Kev. W. Fitzgerald and 
9. Quarry. With Memoir. 2 vols. London: Murray. 


sympathy with those who wished to carry the matter further, His 
lectures throughout are directed against the Tractarian movement, 
and uphold an intellectual Protestantism, free from sacerdotalism 
and from extreme views of the Sacraments. ‘“ Protestantism,” he 
says, “is essentially based upon an appeal, not to mere authority, 
but to historic evidence, and, therefore, education and learning are 
absolutely necessary to its existence.” 

Dr. Fitzgerald's chief aim throughout these lectures was to im 
upon the minds of his hearers the necessity of maintaining a high 
standard of sober and intelligent adherence to religious truth. He 
would not have the results of the best knowledge and the sanest 
thought set aside for a moment by any considerations of expediency. 
He distrusted appeals to the emotions and concessions to popular 
cravings. While he understands the system and the thought 
of the Church of Rome far beyond most Protestant writers, he 
remains entirely unmoved by her attractions or by her acknow- 
ledged triumphs. He characteristically devotes one lecture to 
controverting Macaulay's eulogy of the skill with which the 
Roman Church uses popular enthusiasm and adds to her saints or 
her religious orders at its bidding :— 

Suppose that a statue of Johanna Southcote occupied in St. Paul’s the 
place which that of St. Theresa does in St. Peter’s—let us reckon the Joss 
on such a proceeding as well as the gain. It is true that many a rude 
follower of that crazy woman might by such condescension be retained in 
the ranks of the Established Church, and it is probable that many a one, 
perhaps the reviewer himself, when he sauntered in to admire the archi- 
tecture or hear the music, might contemplate the image with no worse 
feeling than that of half-contemptuous approbation, might think no worse 
of the honesty and a great deal better of the wisdom of our Protestant sect 
than he does at present. But are there not others,and those minds in- 
finitely more valuable than either the ignorant fanatics or the epicurean 
dilettanti we have mentioned, on whom the consecration of a Johanna or a 
Theresa would produce very different effects? Would not every sincere 
lover of truth shrink with horror and disgost from our system as a 
fraudulent imposture of man’s devising, which courted the favour of the 
populace by canonizing absurdity and sanctioning the dreams of delirium ? 
And would not the loss of such minds be, in the long run, an incalculably 
greater loss than any damage we incur by sternly refusing to take our 
saints from Bedlam or our preachers from the cobbler’s stall ? 


This shows the spirit which animates Dr. Fitzgerald—a 
spirit which grows less and less common in our own days, when 
every institution and every opinion is recommended for the 
number of its adherents, not for its intrinsic truth or the abiding 
worth of its testimony. There is a bracing tone about Dr. 
Fitzgerald's utterances, which combine strong sense with fervent 
piety and love of truth with large sympathy. Many of his topics 
are chosen from ing controversy or are 8 his mis- 
cellaneous reading or are the result of some train of thought into 
which he has been led by accident. But his controversial touch is 
happy, and his reflections are original and are carefully expressed. 
As a sample of his controversial style the following is worth 
quoting :— 

There is something in Dr. Newman’s manner of even approaching a sub- 
ject characteristic of the peculiarities of his mind. He seems to labour 
under a kind of intellectual squint. Partly from nature, and partly from 
inveterate habit, he seenis incapable of taking a straightforward view of 
anything. The mind’s eve glances off at once from a direct survey to the 
sides of whatever he contemplates, and, losing sight of all that is most 
obvious to others, lights on some collateral bearing, some chance relation 
to accidental circumstances, and fastens there. The sinister power of dis- 
covering, and readiness to seize, the wrong handle of everything, is, curiously 
enough, what gives with many his great reputation for depth of thought ; 
just as if a man should gain the character of a great navigator by going 
= to Holyhead by the Cape of Good Hope instead of taking the 

ct course. 


Those passages show that Dr. Fitzgerald's lectures are certainly 
amusing reading. He had a rare knack of putting his points 
epigrammatically, and his pages abound in witty sayings. ‘hus, 
speaking of the means of estimating the authority of writers for 
expressing the sentiments of their contemporaries, he says :— 

The simple rule (in controversy) is, if you dislike a man’s sentiments, 
count him as a single voice; if he speaks on your side, suppose him the 
spokesman of an indefinite number. Thus a Father of the Church, like an 
Arabic numeral, may either stand down in the column of units, or, by the 
addition of as many ciphers as you please, be raised to the value of a 
million or an octillion. 


Of the definition of a Father of the Church, as one who has long 
been dead and buried, he says :— 

If mere lapse of time is to be allowed this canonizing effect, it is a con- 
solatory rule for the dulness of all ages. Let us only have patience, 
gentlemen, and after many days some stray copy of our now despised 
lucubrations may turn up in a trunkmaker’s or a grocer’s shop, and we 
too shall be similarly safe from criticism, and take our place as Fathers 
of the Church. 

Speaking of asceticism he justly says, “it has this great advantage, 
that, like vice itself, it gives a particular passion its full swing.” 

Dr. Fitzgerald’s book is full of good sayings, of arguments well 
put, of keen dialectic, and of genuine insight. He does not add 
much to the knowledge of his subject as a whole, nor does he put 
forward any new view of the larger relations of its several parts. 
But he suggests a good many new points of detail, and, above all, 
he exhibits an excellent spirit and temper of reasonable inquiry. 
Thus, he regards the Gnostics, not as Christian heretics, but as 
philosophers whose opinions were modified by Christianity which 
worked upon them from without as a new and interesting form of 
thought. He finds the origin of the primacy of the Bishop of 
Rome in the theory of Cyprian that each bishop was a type ot the 
unity of the episcopate, and when bishops differed from one 
another, the symbolical character of the Roman bishops, inherited 
from St. Peter, stood most prominently forward. Still more novel 
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is his discussion of the reasons which made the Papacy successful 
in its struggle against the Empire. He considers, from the nature 
of the two powers, which of them was better adapted to become 
the permanent expression of the craving of medieval Europe for 
a symbol of its religious unity, He points out the advantage 
the Papacy in the fact that its temporal power was 
small, and that it was, therefore, driven to support itself at every 
step on public opinion, while the Empire, having force on its side, 
might be tempted to impose its own opinions. Again, the Papacy 
could not neglect its spiritual character, because its power was 
founded entirely on that basis, whereas an emperor was not restrained 
from showing his true character and flaunting a profligate or irre- 
ligious life before the eyes of men. Further, the Papacy allowed 
and even encouraged the development of the feeling of nationalit; 
and the separation of Europe into independent States, so long as it 
retained its spiritual unity, whereas the Empire was in its nature 
opposed to such separation. 

Dr. Fitzgerald has not gone further and shown how the reversal 
of the principles hetehenel the fall of the papal monarchy. For 
half a century before the Reformation the Papacy had shown 
itself heedless of public opinion and interested only in the extension 
of its temporal power. The Popes had published the irregularities 
of their private lives almost as openly as other rulers of the time. 
Finally, the Papacy was the avowed opponent of national feeling, 
and entered into the dynastic intrigues of European princes upon 
an equal footing. It had abandoned the real basis of its power, 
and only returned to it under the pressure of a serious revolt. 

We cannot undertake to follow Dr. Fitzgerald through the 
many suggestive hints with which his volumes are full, The 
lectures are of unequal interest. Some deal with controversies 
now forgotten, some treat of points on which modern discoveries 
and recent erudition have shed a new light. But where Dr. 
Fitzgerald deals with large questions he brings to bear on them 
all the freshness of an original mind, which discarded current pre- 
suppositions and was strong in the logic of calm common sense, 


MALT AND MALTING.* 


‘ALT and Malting is a purely technical book, relieved only 

by some quotations in poetry and prose at the heads of some 

of the chapters, and by Burns's ballad of “ John Barleycorn” given 
in full. It consists of 408 good pages, with many illustrations, 
containing every detail of the subject; of no less than 159 pages 
of bibliography, with a list of 2,300 works on malting of all dates 
and in many languages ; of a list of patents referring to malting 
and brewing occupying 40 pages, beginning with the year 1634; 
of an oy with statistics of 24 pages; and of a very full 
index of 30 No more need be said to show that the 
design of the work is very complete, and although the general 
weader, however eager he may be for information on all sub- 
jects, will hardly care to take it up, maltsters and brewers will 
d in it a copious treatise—historical, scientific, and practical— 
en every branch of the malting business. John Barleycorn, the 
traditional personification of malt and beer and all that is jolly 
associated therewith, may still keep his place in the esteem of 


good beer-drinkers. But he has rivals in maize, oats, rice, rye, 
wheat, beans, and all of which, we are told, are convertible 
into malt. Lverybody knows that all civilized nations, and some 


savage nations, have from prehistoric times obtained alcohol in 
some shape or other from vegetation, and the Teutonic races, pro- 
bably owing to the climate in which they live, have betaken 
themselves for that purpose chiefly to barley and to beer. The 
book before us treats only of malting, and has nothing to say to 
distilling, which would require one or more culle 0 volumes 
to i in addition. Historically the author treats of malt in 
Chapter II. up to 1300 a.p. and in Chapter III. from 1300 to the 
present time. And it need hardly be said that through the ages 
the processes of malting and brewing have been improved and 
elaborated, as it is man’s nature to, in a manner tes-1fied by the list 
of patents of forty s with from forty to fifty to a page. 
Burns's ballad of “ John Barleycorn ” describes the whole process of 
malting, from the death and burial of the grain when sown in the 
ground to its resurrection in malt and beer, in the pithy language 
of the poet. To attempt a description in a few words :—Good 
barley for malting, distinct from barley for feeding, must be first 
obtained ; it is then steeped in water; afterwards it is placed in a 
heap on a floor. When a certain‘amount of heat has thus been 
generated, it is spread on the floor, when it germinates, and each 
= throws out rootlets;:a chemical cha has taken place 
vourable to fermentation ; it is then slowly dried or roasted in a 
kiln suited for the purpose; and it has become malt. This 
is the whole process of making malt; but it is not difficult to 
guess that numerous contrivances would be invented to facilitate 

the work, to defeat failure in details, and to deal with la 
uantities; to describe which, with the chemistry involved, might 
justify a considerable volume such as this. Farmers are well 
aware that their barley-field may either yield them barley for 
malting or barley for feeding, according to the harvest; and a 
good crop of barley of the finer sorts successfully harvested, 
now that the art of brewing is so carefully attended to by the 
great brewers, will compensate for a great deal of agricultural 
in other directions. But there is always the risk of the 


* Malt and Malti: By H. Sto: London: F. W. Lyon, “ Brewer’s 
Journal” Oflice. ast 


harvest, when the most promising crop may be spoilt for making 
beer, and rendered only fit for being converted into pork or mutton 
or beef; and a few rainy days may make a ditlereuce to the 
farmer of ten to twenty shillings a quarter, or two to four pounds 
an acre, in his return from a very good field of barley. 

There are no less than sixty-three varieties of barley ranked under 
the botanical name Hordeum, of which the best is well known as 
Chevalier barley—pronounced by the trade, of course, according 
to true British ways, with no affectation of any Frenchitied airs. 
It was first introduced by the Rev. J. Chevalier, rector of 
Stonham, Suffolk, and has immortalized that gentleman’s name. 
The sixty-three specific names, as the author calls them (but 
surely they are not species f) are tabulated, and there are a great 
many tables, and a great many woodcuts to illustrate the various 
matters treated of in the work. The book is very properly bound 
in red—a colour the very opposite of the blue of the blue ribbon 
in the spectrum. It would be a shameless thing to fly in the face 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and cover such a book on such a subject 
in blue; it is therefore only respectful to seek a colour that 
presents the greatest contrast to the badge of extreme alcoholic 
virtue. The great English scholars of the last century could 
hardly divine that the shibboleths Blue-ribbon, Local Option, 
Total Abstainers could all have but one interpretation, and that 
one so far-fatched as to signify anathema to alcohol, malt, and 
malting, but such are the vagaries of the vulgar tongue. 

The book, as before said, is so wholly technical that it can onl 
be of interest to those who are ps vam | in the industry of whic 
it treats, and to such it can well be recommended as a very com- 
plete piece of work. 


BURTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS.* 


Toa is particularly one commodity which all men, therein 
nobly disregarding their differences of creed and country, are 
of a mind that it is better to give than to receive. That commodit 
is advice. We note further that the liberality with whic 
this is everywhere offered is only to be equalled by the niggard 
reception at most times accorded to the munificent donation ; 
in fact, the very goodness of advice-given apparently militates 

inst its due appreciation in the recipient. For instance, re- 
viewers are always giving good advice, but sad it is how rarely 
itis taken! In a recent notice of Sir Richard Burton’s earlier 
volumes (Saturday Review of January 2, 1886) we had ventured 
to suggest, judging these volumes, that, in the continuation of his 
undertaking, the elucidation of the text would be none the less 
complete were his notes conceived in a tone somewhat less 
prurient, It is with regret that we mark in the three volumes 
now before us that our modest suggestion has in nowise been 
complied with. Yet some small comfort is there, for although 
one would hardly imagine it from the usual tendency of these 
notes, Sir Richard Burton dves acknowledge that pruriency is 
not in every case commendable, even though he may the more 
often characterize it as “ ethnologically curious and interesting.” 
Thus, despite an occasional observation that nowhere is that 
homage vice pays to virtue “ rendered more fulsomely than among 
the so-called Anglo-Saxon race,” he himself now and then pays his 
homage to the proprieties ; as, for instance, in the “Story of J ubayr 
and the Lady Budur ” (vol. iv., note to p. 244), where he remarks 
“ with pleasure that the whole of this tale is told with commend- 
able delicacy. O si sic omnia /”—an aspiration in which we beg 
most heartily to concur, though it may be doubted whether the 
Society called “‘ Kama-Shastra” (Ars Amoris Indica) will duly 
appreciate the delicate irony of the case. 

n the third volume of Zhe Nights are translated a series of 
tales which, in Sir Richard Burton’s opinion, may form the oldest 
subject-matter of the collection. These are the apologues, or 
fables proper, wherein the principal characters are sustained by 
animals; and in many cases we recognize old friends, slightly 
altered to suit the Arab taste. We meet here again with those 
ancient Indian fables which, migrating from the East to the West, 
are found domiciled in every country of Europe and Asia. In The 
Nights the stories run with considerable humour, and “ The Tale 
of the Wolf and the Fox” will serve our purpose for an example. 
Here “ the wolf (truly enough to nature) is the wicked man with- 
out redeeming traits,” while “the fox of Arab folk-lore is the 
cunning man who can do good on occasion.” Shahrazad proceeds 
to relate how “a fox and a wolf once cohabited in the same den, 
harbouring therein together by day and resorting thither by 
night; but the wolf was cruel and oppressive to the fox. The 
abode thus awhile, till it so befel that the fox exhorted the wolf 
to use gentle dealing and leave off his ill deeds.” But the wolf 
will not take the hint, answers roughly, and deals the fox a cuff 
that lays him senseless. The fox, when he revives, deeming it 
behoves him to dissemble, smiles in the wolf's face, and excuses 
himself for his unseemly speech. One day the fox goes to a 
vineyard, and sees a breach in its walls, but he mistrusts it, and 
says to himself :— 

“Verily for this breach there must be some cause, and the old saw saith— 
Whoso seeth a cleft inthe earth and shunneth it not, and is not wary in 
approaching it, the same is self-deluded. . . . In very sooth I regard 


* A Plain and Literal Translation of the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, now entituled the Book of a Thousand Nights and a Night. With 


Introduction, Explanatory Notes, &c. By Richard F. Burton. Vols. III., 
IV., and V. Benares: Printed by the Kamashastra Society for private 
subscribers only. - 
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this breach as a snare, and the proverb saith:—Caution is one half of 
cleverness. Now prudence requireth that I examine this breach.” So he 
went up to the and walked round it right warily, and lo! it was a 
deep pit. 

Follows what follows. The fox tempts his enemy with the de- 
scription of the garden, “so that his gluttony gat hold of him,” 
and ultimately the wolf is persuaded to go through the breach, 
and tumbles into the pit, to the great exultation of the fox. “O 
thou ninny foe!” quoth the fox, “ how art thou reduced to humi- 
liation and prostration and abjection and submission, after inso- 
lence and pride and tyranny and arrogance!” And then he chatfls 
the wolf most unmercifully for his want of prudence. A long 
dialogue ensues, and the fox gives full vent to his feelings of 
elation, while nothing can exceed the abject apologies of the wolf. 
In the end the fox, the good-natured though crafty beast, feels he 
has gone too far with the wolf :— 

Then he wept and wailed till the heart of the fox softened when he 
heard his humble words and his professions of penitence for his 
insolence and arrogance. So he took pity upon him, and sprang up joy- 
fully, and, going to the brink of the breach, squatted down on his hind- 
quarters and let his tail hang in the hole, whereupon the wolf arose, and, 
rs out his paw, pulled the fox's tail, so that he fell down in the pit 

m. 


The tables are now turned, and the wolf has the talk all his own 
way, while the fox, feeling that his case again calls for the use of 
craft and cunning, says within himself, “Unless I make haste to 
circumvent this prepotent beast, I am lost without recourse.” So 
he causes his companion to observe that they are both in the same 
pit, and points out to the wolf the imminence of death to both, 
unless he, the fox, can manage to get out and bring aid to his 
companion in misfortune. The wolf not unnaturally foresees that 
he will agai left im the lurch, but is over-persuaded by the 
fox’s protestations. For says he to the wolf :— 

Although before I had been anxious for thy destruction, whenas I heard 
thy repenting and thy vows of amending should Allah vouchsafe to save 
thee, I felt bound to free thee from this thy present plight. So I let down 
my tail that thou mightest grasp it and be saved. Yet wouldest thou not 
quit thy wonted violence and habit of brutality; nor soughtest thou to 
save thyself by fair means, but thou gavest me a tug which I thought 
would sever body from soul, so that thou andI are fallen into the same 
place of distress and death. And now there is but one thing can save us, 
and, if thou accept it of me, we shall ‘both escape. ° 


Thus working alternately on the certainty of death to both if 
nothing be done, and his (the fox's) former proof of goodwill in 
the matter of letting down his tail, also emphasizing the saying that 
“ trust and confidence are the characteristics of a noble nature,” 
the wolf is ultimately fooled into taking the fox a his shoulders, 
thus raising him to the level of the ground ; and the fox gets away. 
The fable ends of course with the death of the wolf. Throughout 
the story the opposite characters of wolf and fox, the former 
brutal, vengeful, and stupid, the latter wily and treacherous but 
not ill-natured, are carefully kept distinct, and the dialogue never 
flags and is to the point. Many of the fables are, it is true, 
pointless enough to our taste, and the narrative power ny oe in 
the telling of them is very unequal; while passing on, however, 
we may mention as quaint and diverting the “ Tale of the Flea and 
the Mouse,” setting forth how each aided the other and the loving 
kindness that existed between them. 

From an historical point of view the chief value of The Arabian 
Nights without a doubt lies in the wonderfully vivid picture they 
present of the civilization that existed at the Court of the Caliphs 
in the “Golden Prime,” at a period when we in England were 
subunitting to the invasions of the Northmen. Thus, thanks to 
their Greek and Persian slaves, the Moslems of that day had 
attained to no inconsiderable skill both in the science and the art 
of music. Among the most interesting of the tales are those 
which relate the adventures of that —— singer and boon 
companion of the Caliph Al Mamun, named Isaac of Mosul. Once 
the story relates how he went out unattended, and by a trick got 
himself included among the guests of a pleasant company, and 
how when the slave-girls sang, he took occasion covertly to retune 
the lute, so that the singer coming to it again cried out in 
astonishment, “* Who hath touched my lute ? Nay, by Allah, some 
one hath touched it, and he is an artist, a past master in the 
craft ; for he hath arranged the strings and tuned them like one 
who is a perfect performer.” Then, pressed by the company, 
Isaac of Mosul takes the lute, and still unrecognized by them, as 
he told the anecdote himself, “ playing a piece so difficult and so 
rare that it went nigh to deaden the quick and quicken the dead, I 
sang thereto these couplets :— 

T had a heart, and with it lived my life : 

*Twas seared with fire and burnt with loving-lowe: 
I never won the blessing of her love ; 

God would not on His slave such boon bestow : 

If what I’ve tasted be the food of love, 

Must taste it all men who Love-food would know.” 


The effect is electrical ; the —_7 perceive that they have been 
entertaining an unawares ; “there was not one of them but 
rose to his feet and threw himself upon the ground for excess of 
delight ”; and at last to their inquiries he ome replies, “I am 
Ishak bin Ibrahim al-Mausili, and, by Allah! I myself 
proudly to the Caliph when he seeketh me.” 

In the Thousand and One Nights it is the extraordinarily varied 
character of the tales which, as a rule, prevents their becomi 
monotonous, as would otherwise assuredly be the case by reason o: 
their interminable number. A story of the wildest extravagance 
of fancy, such as that where Kamar-al-Zaman gains, loses, and, 


after wondrous adventures, finds again his wife, will be followed 
by a sober anecdote narrating how “the Caliph Harun al-Rashid 
loved the Lady Zubaydah with exceeding love, and laid out for 
her a plesaunce, wherein he made a great tank and set thereabouts 
a screen of trees, and led thither water from all sides,” and all 
that happened there anent ; and again to this—after an interlude 
devoted to that most objectionable though witty buffoon Abu 
Nowas (and Sir Richard Burton, who carefully elucidates these 
sections with his notes, remarks that “all but anthropological 
students” are advised to “skip” over anecdotes in which Abu 
Nowas’s name and abominations occur)—will succeed the edifying 
“Tale of the Righteous King.” On the stories for edification the 
translator remarks that “these terrific preachments to Eastern 
despots (who utterly ignore them) are a staple produce of Oriental 
tale-literature, and form the chiaro-oscuro, as it were, of a picture 
whose lights are brilliant touches of profanity and indelicate 
humour. It certainly has the charm of contrast.” 

From these volumes it were easy to multiply extracts, giving 
story after story that would be entirely new to most European 
readers, since the greater number of the Tales are not to be 
found in any of the previous translations. From the fourth 
volume we had marked for extract, but now our will not 
permit, the story of “ Ali the Persian” (not to be found in the 
collection of Mr. Lane, although there is nothing very shocking 
about it), a tale most witty, which will not fail to afford a hearty 
laugh to any one who cares for its truly “ Rabelaisian humour 
and the astounding rhymed-prose which is nsible for many of 
its more grotesque combinations, Again, in the fifth volume let 
the reader not fail to mark the very curious anecdote of “The 
-—— Al-Maamun and the Pyramids of Egypt” (likewise wanting 
in Mr. Lane), wherein will be found the mediwval Moslem 
tradition “ that in the Western Pyramid are thirty chambers of 
parti-coloured syenite, full of precious gems and treasures galore” ; 
also an account based on historical fact of how the Caliph “spent 
his mint of money” attempting to pull down the Pyramids, but 
only “succeeded in opening up a small tunnel in one of them, 
wherein it is said he found treasure to the exact amount of the 
monies he had spent in the works, neither more nor less "—an 
Eastern version doubtless of the well-known saying of Mme. 
Swetchine, “that you find in life exactly what you put into it.” 

In closing this notice of Captain Burton's new volumes we would 
fain call his attention to the fact that he too often presumes on his 
readers’ knowl of Arabic and Moslem law terms, when it 
would certainly better to give the equivalents in our own 
vernacular. For instance, on p. 204 of vol, v. we happen on the 
following :— 

“O damsel, what is the lexi phical meaning of Wuzi?” And she 

answered “ Philologically it ifieth cleanliness freedom from 
impurities.” (2) “And of Ghusl ?"—Purification.... (z) “And 
of Zakdét ?’—Increase, &c. 
Were it not well if (in the room, let us say, of some of those notes 
which he is pleased to describe as “ Anthropological ”) our trans- 
lator were to youchsafe for the uninitiated information to the effect 
that, whatever “ philologically ” Wusu, Ghusl, and Zakdt may 
signify, they are in common parlance but the terms for the Lesser 
and the Greater Ablution, and Alms? Again, Cafilah, which occurs 
so frequently, might perhaps as well replaced by the better 
known word Caravan ; and to notice a typographical peculiarity— 
(4) why does Sir Richard Burton make use of or points 
@ Tespagnole upside down? But here we must break off, and in 
conclusion may congratulate Sir Richard Burton that on the fly- 
leaf of his Fifth volume he has at last corrected the rather curious 
typographical error, whereby his Arabic motto Lil-tbrdr kull shay 
barr (Puris omnia pura) had in the previous volumes figured as 
Lé hbrér, &.; which last, if it was to mean anything, could 
only signify that “To one who is pure, nothing can be pure,” 
and doubtless this is not Sir Richard Burton's motto, 


DEMOCRACY IN PROSE AND OTHERWISE.* 


as author of these contributions to social science has already 
published a volume of poems entitled Narcissus and a drama 
on the subject of “ Moses.” He was formerly a clergyman of the 
Church of England and a Fellow of his College. He was also, if 
we are not mistaken (and still may be), one of the missionaries of 
culture who were first sent forth some years ago from Cambridge 
on behalf of the University Extension Scheme. We have picked 
out for notice the two pamphlets and the volume of poems now 
before us simply because they are fair illustrations, both as to 
thought and sentiment, of the kind of Socialistic teaching which 
is now commonly set before the more ignorant classes, and which 
is probably accepted in Fee faith by not a few among them. A 
haphazard collection of fallacies, to which the semblance of a basis 
is given by half a dozen truisms, with flavour added by a little 
Carlylese or by diluted extracts of Walt Whitman, and a few 
hints thrown in of something vague and terrible which is to befall 
society unless it be “ reconstructed ” in a manner not explained— 
such is the compound which “ cultivated ” Socialism offers as a 
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new and saving faith to the working classes, and of which the 
works before us offer a example. First the reader is told 
that the lot of the rich is one of utter misery and boredom, to end 
which would be a mercy to them. “In the drawing-room,” says 
the writer, ing of well-to-do households, “I see chill, weary 
faces, peaked features of ill health; downstairs and in the kitchen 
I meet with rosy smiles, kissable cheeks, and hear sounds of song 
and laughter.” We are shown a vision of the sociul reformer 
dashing his angry heart in the parlour against the hollow frivoli- 
ties of fashionable life, but finding in the kitchen true humanity in 
the robust sense of the footman and the blameless caresses of the 
housemaid. A dismal picture is drawn of life in an English 
country-house, The chief grievances are that the visitor cannot 
get his clothes and boots brushed in time for an early walk before 
breakfast, and that he is expected to put his knife and fork on his 
plate in “a certain way.” A country house is a gaol, and those 
who occupy one “ are condemned to banishment from the world, 
condemned to the prison-house of futility. The stream of human 
life goes past them as they gaze wearily upon it through their 
plate-glass windows,” &c, &c. Nor is it only in such matters, 
and in the ugliness of drawing-room as com with kitchen 
beauties, that the times are out of joint. We may not whistle 
or sing in the street; we may not shout across the road to a 
friend, or sit on a doorstep if tired, or take off our coats when we 
are hot. We are the victims of fashion, idleness, lucre, cleanli- 
ness, and other such evils. On dirt Mr. ter is explicit and 
emphatic. “ The sight of a dirty hand,” he says, “is dear to me, 
It warms my heart with all manner of good hopes. .. . I fail to 
see how hands always clean are compatible with honesty.” 
* Administrative work,” he goes on to say, “has to be done ina 
nation as well as productive work, but it must be done by men 
accustomed to manual labour, who have the healthy decision and 
primitive authentic judgment which comes of that, else it can- 
not be done well.” This, as the phrase goes, is a large order. 
Administrative work includes that done by members of the 
Cabinet, by the officials of every Government department, and by 
all local Goverment officers too. The Prime Minister, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Commander-in-Chief have each 
administrative duties to di , and it follows that they, no less 
than school inspectors or chief constables or county magistrates 
or the heads of colleges, or sanitary officers, must all be used to 
manual labour. “ Books,” we are told, “ only deal with phantoms 
and shadows of reality.” Does a book telling us how to keep 
ultry, or how Julius Cesar conquered Gaul, or how to find out the 

| ee of the moon from the earth, deal only with shadows and 
hantoms of reality? It is nonews that there are other means besides 
ks of getting at realities ; but if written words are not one means 

of so doing, why does Mr. Carpenter write books himself? But 
the great evil of all in modern society—the canker which is eating 
out its heart—is to be found in bonds, shares, stocks, and the like. 
The words “ Stocks” and “ Usury,” it may be remarked, are spelt 
with capital initial letters, as implying, we suppose, something more 
deadly in their nature and monstrous than the rest. Of course 
“usury ” is the sum paid as hire for the use of another man’s mre L 
just as the hire of a horse is what Mr. Carpenter has probably 
often paid for the use of it to the keeper of a livery-stable, or just 
as rent is the sum which is paid to the owner of land and houses 
for the use of them. “ Usury, crookfaced idol, loathed yet 
grovelled to by half the world, what spell of gloom and bilious 
misery dost thou cast over thy worshippers! . . . Does it never 
occur to us to consider what it all means? to consider that all the 
money so gained is taken from some one else; that what we have 
not earned cannot possibly be ours except by gift or (shall I say 
it ?) theft?” Here the writer has got himself into a worse scrape 
than before. For he admits that a man can honestly own a thing 
gift from another. Much more, then, can he honestly receive 

e interest of money lent to another, because he is in this case 
not merely a recipient, but has already given the other an equivalent 
for what he himself gets. Mr. Carpenter’s argument comes to 
this. There is no iniquity in A’s — out and out fifty 
pounds every year from B, if the latter chooses to let him have 
it; but if A has previously lent B a thousand pounds, the trans- 
action at once mes an immoral one. The writer forgets that 
a@ man does not get his dividends for nothing. The shares which 
produce them must first be paid for. In Mr. Carpenter’s words, 
the dividends of a Railway Company are taken from “ no other 
source” than the “just earnings” of the railway operatives— 
rters, managers, clerks, superintendents, drivers, stokers, plate- 
Keck and so on. In other words, the profits of capital must be 
stolen from labour; or, to take the example given, if a railway 
is constructed costing a million sterling, the persons who have 
subscribed the money have no moral title to any portion of the 
profits. "What should induce them to subscribe the money at all 
this theory omits to say. It is only necessary to state such pro- 
positions in order to refute them ; but this is the sort of doctrine 
preached apparently in all good faith to working-men by persons of 
education and position, and we dare say believed by a good many 
of the hearers. So acutely, according to the writer, do the owners 
of shares and stocks feel the shame of their ill-gotten wealth that 
should they be speaking of it when a servant—i.e, one of the 
sa ey classes—enters the room their conversation (he says he 
often noticed the fact) “dies faintly away as if ashamed of 
itself”; while they will continue to speak quite freely of their 
—. earnings. An awful picture follows of the physical 
y of those whose income is derived from shares. They and 
their families “get up late, are mostly indoors, do little or no 


physical work, and take quantities of rich and greasy food and 
stimulants such as would exhaust the stomach of a strong man, 
but which to them in their already enervated state are simply fatal. 
Hence dyspepsia, nerves, liver, sexual degeneracies, and gene 
depression of vitality—a gloomy train, but whose drawn features 
(sie) you wiil recognize if you peep into any one of those desirable 
mansions of which I have spoken.” The moral cofruption of share- 
holders is even worse than the physical. They are “a horde of 
wolves. . . They roam hither and thither seeking whom and what 
they may devour. Personally,” continues Mr. Carpenter in a vein 
of striking humility, “ personally I have no objection to criminals, 
and think them quite as good as myself. But talk of criminal 
classes—can there be a doubt that the criminal classes par excellence 
are this horde of stock and sharemongers? If to be a criminal is 
to be an enemy of society, they are such. For their mode of life 
is founded on the principle of taking without giving, of claiming 
without earning, as much as that of any common thief.” 

‘“‘ Less enigmatic or oracular,” says the writer, as he draws to an 
end, “I dare not be.” Butin another of his productions, Towards 
Democracy, a book which bears his name on its back though not 
on its title-page, he becomes yet more oracular and enigmatic. Of 
this book Mr. Walt Whitman is evidently the inspiring influence. 
One or two quotations will show the sort of thing deemed good 
enough for the imaginative needs of the New Democracy :— 


I laugh as the ground rocks under my feet, I laugh as I walk through 
we forest, and the trees reel to and fro, and their great dead branches 
chatter. 

Shout on the winds, though the foaming hell grows hoarse with gusty 
thunder, shout that the crashing distracted hurrying eddying world is 
taken. 

Prisoner’ in the highest ! 

The immortal worms make their obeisance to you, and the religious devil 
grirs at you—they compliment Yc on your superiority. 

The Earth is for you, and all that is therein—save what any one else 
can grab; and universal love is for you—and to sleek yourself smoother 
than others in the glass; and to fly on from world to world, leaving sweet 
odours behind you, and to get cleverer and cleverer and better and better as 
you go; and to be generally superior! 

How very nice! the devil and the worms thank you for your kind invi- 
tation to accompany them ; but regret that they are engaged. 

. . . . . 

Oaths and curses and obscene jokes; the groap of laughing men and 
girls tumbling out of the door of the beershop, the haggard old woman 
under the flaring gas-jet by the butcher’s stall (the butcher sometimes gives 
her a bit of waste meat in charity), the butcher himself, with his smooth, 
grisled hair and florid face—you cannot escape me. ; 

Heaven bends above, the Earth opens disclosing innumerable births 
beneath. He lies weary, slumbering for a moment. The pen, the desk, 
the half-finished letter are there; the gas makes a slight singing noise 
overhead. 

Solid walls and stones grow transparent and penetrable, the earth and 
all that is in it fade and recede to e room for the Traveller. 


And this goes on through two hundred and fifty pages, the blank 
monotony of which is only relieved here and there by a few 
passages which it would be undesirable to quote, and which it is 
not wholesome to read. 

In the lecture on ey ae Hy Production Mr. Carpenter is, to 
some extent, compelled by the nature of the subject to keep 
within the bounds of facts and figures, and his aberrations 
are consequently fewer. He talks, however, of co-operation as 
if it had some evil prejudice on the part of capitalists and 
economists to contend against, whereas it 1s strongly favoured by 
the most popular recent English writers on political economy, 
such as Mill and Fawcett; and if it has failed to make the 
progress which we all wish it to do, the reason lies not in the 

ostility of the moneyed classes, nor in any difliculty in raisi 
the needful funds, but in the inexperience of workmen in the 
business of management on a large scale, and still more in their 
mistrust one of another. In setting forth to working-men the 
advantages of co-operation, and in showing them by practical 
examples how the difficulties which it involves have been met 
and overcome, Mr, Carpenter is on safe and well-trodden ground, 
and cannot go very far astray. But as surely as he is ever left to 
himself, so surely does he lose his head. ‘Thus, after describing 
how, in the division of labour, each man has commonly to con- 
fine himself to one more or less mechanical operation, he adds 
that “ the monotony of the work might be obviated by seeing to 
it ”—the italics are our own—“that each man took part in the 
other processes. of making.” This means either to abolish com- 
pulsorily the division of labour or else it means nothing at 
all. The capitalist, he tells us, cannot but sacrifice, in the 
struggle in which he is engaged, “all honour, all justice and 
equity, every sentiment of pity, gentleness, common humanity 
even.” Having said this he goes on to explain how, by means of 
co-operation, the working-men may themselves be raised into the 
position of capitalists, e are told how Leclaire, one of the 
pioneers of co-operation, left behind him a fortune of 48,0001, 
invested, we may be tolerably sure, in such a way that he duly 
received his “dividends” on it. There is much more of the same 
sort for those who like it. Mr. Carpenter is, perhaps, his own 
best critic when he sings:— These things I say not in order to 
excite thought in you—rather to destroy it—For what I say is 
not born of thought, and does not demand thought either for 
comprehension or proof,” 
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URMA and contempt for, the spirits of the forest and the hill, the 
who at once ischievous and very stupid. It 
EFORE going to help to govern Mr. Scott has once | seems a curious form of religion, but it has a groundwork of sense. 


more written on Burmese. It been his 
icular pleasure, or at least so we may ju rom internal 
one draw the Burman from the thiee proper points of 
view—namely, as he seems to himself, as he aj to su i 
observers, pao as he really is. In this last book the author sums 
up, arranges, and condenses what he has written before. Whether 
the reader knows The Burman; his Life and Notions or not, 
whether he has read France and Tong-King or not, he will, if he 
is a sensible man, be equally pleased to read the present volume. 
Mr. Scott claims to have covered the whole ground, to show 
Burmah as it was, is, and will be ; and as there is nobody compe- 
tent to criticize him except himself, we shall not presume to sa 
how far he has succeeded. What, however, may be asserted wit 
absolute confidence is that he has written a bright, readable, and 
useful book, 

If the member of Parliament cited in the preface is alive to read 
Mr. Scott, he may now correct his ignorance in an agreeable 
manner. This legislator once remarked at dinner :—“ Burma—oh, 

; Burma, I had a cousin who was out there for a time, but 
always called it Bermuda.” Doubtless this was the same 
honourable gentleman who thought the Northern and Southern 
States of America were connected by a piece of land the shape of 
his finger. Without going the length of confounding Burmah 
and Bermuda, one may B ag be ignorant of many things to be 
learnt from Mr, Scott. He begins by a condensed account of the 
Burmese theory of the universe, of which it need only be said 
that it is as neat as the more finished schemes of the evolutionist, 
and to the Burman much more plausible. Then he goes on to 
ive a very brief account of the modern history of the country. 
the course of this he proves that conquest by England was the 
inevitable end of the doings of the Alompra dynasty. Whether 
he will silence those whom he politely calls “ the good people who 
think that the man who fights is always in the wrong” is a very 
open question. People who can recognize the necessity for fight- 
ing in the proper time and place will have no difficulty in i 
with Mr. Scott that such a case had arisen in the autumn of last 
. His sketch of the Burmese Constitution may be criticized 
in the words of a great monarch who had been listening to a 
long account of another Government. “I observe among you,” 
said the King of Brobdingrag, “ some lines of an institution 
which in its original might have been tolerable, but these half 
erased, and the res: wholly blurred and blotted by corruptions.” 
The Burmese administration looks like the work of some man or 
generation of men who were endowed with a by no means con- 
temptible governing faculty. Unhappily, the maker of the 
tools could not leave the skill to work them, and in later 
times Burmah seems to have been scandalously ill governed, even 
for an Oriental oy Under English officials who have 
organization ought to capable of bei to pur- 
. It will be all the easier to put the right spirit into the 
old forms because the Burmans are far from being “the most 
pernicious race of little odious vermin that nature ever suffered 
to crawl upon the surface of the earth.” Mr. Scott again 
asserts and proves that, barring laziness and a too good con- 
ceit of themselves, they are rather good fellows. A people 
which can take heartily to football must have many fine qualities. 
A very slight acquaintance with the writings of Shway Yoe will 
—- the reader to believe that he is here, as usual, at his 
t in describing the country and the look of the people. Any 
member of Parliament or other person who in the future con- 
founds Burmah and Bermuda will do it without excuse. There is 
in this little volume an admirable sketch of the Irrawaddy, which 
is Burmah just as the Nile is Egypt, and of the towns on its 
banks. When the author says that Mandalay will soon be the 
resort of the globe-trotter he is, on the whole, paying that much- 
derided type of humanity a compliment. m Mr. Scott's 
account, it is well worth trotting to. Which of us, endowed with 
a curiosity a little stronger than the cockney’s, would not like to 
look at the capital of King Theebaw, with its pagodas, and 
its strange streets full of men of all kinds of queer tribes, It 
would be well worth going all that way to see the “Shans, tall, 
stalwart men very Chinese in feature, wearing usually nothing but 
blue trousers, and tattooed from the waist down to the 
ankles,” and the “ Kuchyen hill-chieftain with his train of ragred 
followers, slight but wiry in figure, with aquiline noses and shifty 
fierce eyes,” and Chins, Chaws, Karenns, Khamis, Mros, Paloungs, 
Moguls, and Chinamen each wilder or queerer than the other. 
Next best. to seeing them is reading about them in the books of a 
writer like Mr. Scott, who never uses an adjective for nothing, or 
confuses his reader by superfluous description. From Mandalay 
the author proceeds to Bhamo, giving a lively picture of the river, 
and discussing incidentally the alleged claims of China, which in 
his colloquial way he judges to “ be all fudge.” On the future of 
Burmah Mr. Scott is less picturesque for manifest reasons, but he 
is gs hopeful. There is, indeed, every reason why he 
should be. Lower Burmah has flourished under our rule, and so 
will Upper—at least that seems a very reasonable deduction from 
known tacts. At the end Mr. Scott gives a bright sketch of the 
hill-tribes, their ways of life, and their curious mixture of belief 


* Burma, asit Was, as it Is, and as it Will Be. By J. G. Scott (Shwa 
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The fool is generally malignant. There have 


been peoples more 
civilized than the Kachyens who held very similar noti 


notions, 


A BOOK ABOUT RACING.* 


HOSE who are not touched with the mania for racing must 
regard it as an extraordinary thing that so many books should 
be written about the racehorse. The questions of the animal's 
instinct and intelligence are never touched on. Only his capacity 
for running a given distance in the fraction of a second less than 
the time occupied by a rival comes immediately under considera- 
tion; but this enormous interests turn, It isa 
tribute to thoroughbred horse that any allusion to “ the 
Turf” is held to signify something connected with him. The 
“ racing man,” as he is called, with little regard for appropriate- 
ness of nomenclature, has no knowledge of the “ daprled turf “ 
whereon the sat to play with similes. For him “ the turf” 
means only the narrow strip railed off from heath or downs alo 
which the horses come with that desperate rush upon whi 
such important results depend; for success means the acquisition 
of untold gold by the victorious animal's “ supporters ”— 
we are here again ee | the language of the Part—while 
the name of the horse himself will be written down for all time im 
those Turf chapters and calendars which are the constant and 
untiring study of somany devotees. The family of the Days have 
been t horse-masters for some generations, the author of this 
book tate followed in the footsteps, not only of his father, but 
of his mother ; for it is on record that she was a past-mistress of 
equine knowledge, with that — a splint or a curb which 
less ambitious ladies have for a or bonnet; as keen to recog- 
nize a suspicious hock as many are to perceive the delinquencies 
of a flighty maid. With such bringing up it is natural that 
William and his brothers John and Alfred—the former of whom 
won ———— as a trainer, the latter as a jockey—should distin- 
guish themselves in the paternal (and maternal) calling; and, as 
William had a florid but undisciplined taste for literature, his 
active career over, having been the cause of so much bookmaking 
in others, he has taken to make books for himself. 

The volume before us is inferior in merit to Mr. Day’s former 
book, The Racehorse in Training, a very able exposition of the art 
of which it treats; but we shall be making no glaringly new 
assertion if we remark that it is not always merit which com- 
mands success. These ‘ Reminiscences” contain a t deal of 
gossip and scandal, not always of a good-nat kind; and, 
seeing that bad nature in books is, as a rule, more popular than 
the opposite, seeing also that this is a scandal-loving world, 
it is not improbable that this work will have a wider circulation 
than fell to the lot of its predecessor. The author here describes 
the most famous owners with whom he has been associa 
together with the horses from which they derived their fame 
the races in which the animals took part. The history of these 
races often includes details about the preparation and trials of the 
horses in —— and such matter as this affords notable enter- 
tainment for those who come under the designation of “ racing- 
men,” a very numerous class, as the observer of signs of the times 
cannot fail to perceive. Either Mr. Day’s view is jaundiced, or 
those with whom he has mainly been concerned have left much to 
be desired in the way of scrupulous and high-minded behaviour. 
With intentional, and sometimes with unintentional, frankness 
the author sets forth his — morality. He does not, of 
course, defend anything directly in the nature of “ pulling” 
a horse or of “running him big”; which ee signify 
preventing the animal from doing his best, or letting him run 
when out of condition, so that his real capacity may be hidden. 
But the simple-minded method of entering horses only for races 
in which their best qualities will be apparent, and where success 
will mean a well-earned victory over worthy opponents, is not 
to be the object of the trainer, according to Me. Day. Thus 
we read of one of Mr. Day’s employers who threw away his 
chances in what the author confesses to be in his opinion most 
foolish fashion, He did not bet, or he betted very little. “Often 
his horses ran without his having a shilling on them,” “ generally 
he was content to put on a couple of sovereigns,” though once he 
“ plunged” on an animal here called “ Veridas,” by which Viridis 
is doubtless meant, “If they were fortunate enough to win, if 
only a Sol, plate, he was as pleased as though he had won a 
thousand, not seeing or recognizing that, in exposing a good horse, 
he had thrown away the chance of winning ten times that amount.” 
Mr. Day thinks this very sad, very blind of the owner, and alto- 
gether a thing to be held up as lamentable; but for our part we 
wish more owners were like the one whom the author regards as a 
silly gentleman, Do not let greed govern all our sports. “ Exposing 
a good horse” may be translated into scorning so to scheme that 
the good horse presently meets a field which he is practically 
certain to beat, in which event a large sum can be won, with little 
risk, by betting. Mr. Day and a great many other shrewd men 
will think we are very foolish when we say that in our opinion 


* William Day's Reminiscences of the Turf; with Anecdotes and 
Recollections of the Principal Celebrities during the Present Reign. Loudon : 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1886. 
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‘ this owner did'well. Further on in the book we hear about Joe 
. Miller, a remarkably good horse, who, after winning several races, 
_ injured himself in his stable, and never ran afterwards. At the 
time of the accident it was thought that he would have repeated 
a victory he had won in the Chester Cup of the year before. “ We 
had unfortunately backed him for some money, and were only 
able to save a portion of it,” the chronicler relates; and the last 
admission is significant. If Joe Miller's friends “ saved a portion 
of their money,” it means that, knowing the horse was disabled, 
they betted that it would not win. 
Te-will thua be seen from his own admissions that Mr. Day is 
not daintily fastidious, and, if his associates went too far for him 
—always, of course, within the bounds of what was lawful 


—it is probable that they went a very long way, sometimes, 
it may suspected, even beyond these bounds, A famous 


_owner of whom hard things are said is Lord George Bentinck. 
It is true that Lord George took his horses away from Dane- 
bury,and that ill-feeling between master and servant, or those who 
had oeeupied such existed in consequence, though 
the author of this book was a lad at the time—we are speaking of 
the year 1840—and could not have had much personal interest in 
the matter. Mr. Day, however, brings certain distinct charges 

inst Lord George Bentinck for the truth of which he vouches. 

declares that when Crucifix broke down after winning the Two 
Thousand, One Thousand, and Oaks, she “remained for a long 
time afterwards first favourite for the Leger; and there can be no 
doubt that his lordship succeeded in laying a large stake against her, 
either personally or through agents,” Of the accuracy of this story 
Mr. Day says “there can be no doubt”; but this is not evidence. 
In another case, however, the author s of his own personal 
knowledge. William Day rode a horse belonging to Lord George 
at Brighton, and was objected to for going the wrong course. There 
was such a fog at the time that the jockey-author could not say 
whether he had gone the right or the wrong side of a certain post 

-in relation to which the objection was raised. Lord George “ had 
me up to London before lawyers and others to swear I went the right 
course, This I could not, and would not, do; and consequently he 
had to give up the suit which he had commenced against the 
Stewards for the recovery of the stakes.” This is the charge, and 

_Mr. Day, whose omy aree gets the better of his grammar, con- 
tinues :— Was his lordship quite in the right in wanting, indeed 
almost insisting upon me swearing—I was but a boy at the time— 
to athing that he must have been well aware it was impossible for 

-me to mow?” Ideas of Turf morality were probably even looser 
half a century ago than they are at present. Mr. Day dislikes 
Lord George so much that he is inclined to deny merit to his 

ae famous horse Bay Middleton. “I cannot call to mind 
so good a horse with such running blood in his veins so bad a 

_Sire,”.it is said, But this “bad sire” had amongst his sons the 
Flying Dutchman, winner of the Derby and the St. Leger in 

1849, not to mention a second Derby winner in Andover, and other 
winners of “ classical” races. 

Other well-known Ree le here introduced include Juhn Gully, 
the pugilist and M.P.; Mr. Padwick; Mr. Merry, owner of 
Thormanby, Doncaster, Marie Stuart, and Sunbeam; Mr. Swindell, 
the betting man, and many others with whose names racegoers are 
almost as familiar. Most of those of whom Mr. Day writes appear 
to have had weak places in their character, and there is no sort 

_of hesitation on the author's part in pointing these places out. 

_Mr. Day seems to have found it a vie wicked world, and thinks 

that the fewer people he praises the better. If it be so, in these 

.“ Reminiscences” he does well. We find him more entertaining 

when he is dealing with horses than when he is dilating on the 
folly or the lack of integrity which has distinguished most of the 
people with whom he has had business relations. They are not 
amiable pictures which he presents of owners, trainers, or jockeys 
in general; but he knows what went on behind the scenes in 
connexion with many equestrian dramas, and few things are more 
interesting to the racing man than to read such gossip as this— 
especially when it is related in a straightforward way, let us add 
in view of Mr. Day’s next book, for the half-digested scraps of 

much miscellaneous reading with which portions of his present 
work are studded in no way assist the narrative. There may be 
found descriptions of the early performances of animals whose 
descendants, in certain cases some generations down, are the sires 
and dams of the horses we read about daily in the papers. The 
author has been directly concerned, moreover, in some specially 
exciting episodes, as on the occasion when his horse Catch-’em- 

Alive won the Cambridgeshire—then even a greater betting race 
than itis at present—and came near to being disqualified because, in 
consequence, as happily Mr. Day found by a gleam of inspiration, of 
the scales having been tampered with, his boy could not draw the 
weight when he went to weigh in. A good deal more might be 
made of these stories. We suspect that Mr. Day’s manuscript 
has been edited by a clumsy hand; but here, at least, are the facts. 
It wouid be easy to fill many columns with extracts which would 
afford most attractive reading for those for whom the book is 
mainly intended. We should discuss Lord of the Isles, Promised 
Land (which belonged to the author, and on which he lost the 
Derby that he still believes he ought to have won), Joe Miller, 
Weatherbound, Dulcibella, Hobbie Noble, Yellow Jack (the animal 
that always finished second), Bay Middleton, and Crucifix (whose 
bones lie beneath a pretty flower-garden at Danebury, now the 
home of Tom Cannon), Saucebox, Fisherman, Paradigm (dam of 
Lord Lyon, and hence grandam of Minting, first favourite for the 

‘next Two Thousand, and a prominent favourite for the Derby), | 


nas with many others, Of one horse, by the way, the author 
s a wonderful, a too wonderful, story. the animal “ jumped 
over a flight of hurdles, stood up end-ways, which is nine feet.” 
Mr. Day has been oo acquainted with horses for half-a 
century, and should know of what they are capable; but in this 
instance we can only say that we think there must have been a 
mistake. There are authentic records of horses jumping over 
obstacles seven feet high; but nine feet! It is true that the horse 
had no rider-on his back; still—nine feet! We can only hope 
that Mr. Day estimates character more correctly than he estimates 
height, or he may have exaggerated the bad qualities of some 
of his early acquaintances. 


SCENES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


T seems a pity to publish, in | <a colours, copies of the boyish 
I drawin of the’ late Mr. Doyle. There is a good deal of 
comedy in h’s pictures in the Comic History of England, and 
Thackeray drew some funny things of the same kind. But, while 
one admires the cleverness which Mr. Doyle showed at sixteen, 
when he designed the sketches copied in this volume, the sketches 
certainly do not make one laugh. The expression of King Henry 
as Bishop Serlo cuts his long hair is good, but the attendant 
nobles are not in the least like Normans. A kneeling child is 
drawn with a good deal of taste. Richard of the Lion Heart 
looks dismal enough in his interview with the hypocritical John, 
and there is some fun in the very Irish-looking Edward I. present- 
ing his baby to the Welsh. The drawings of the Black Prince 
aré rather failures, and Lady Jane Dudley and Edward VI. 
entirely fail “to get a laugh.” The other drawings are not worth 
mentioning, except as clever drawings for a boy. Few caricaturists 
are so advanced at sixteen; but these early caricatures would have 
been better left unpublished. Mr. Doyle did abundance of ex- 
cellent things, both in his comic and his fairy humour. 
reputation cannot gain, though of course it cannot lose, by the 
belated Comic English Histories, 


TUSCAN CITIES AND ITALIAN FAIRY TALES.+ 


M® HOWELLS has written charming and delightful stories 
and essays of many kinds, but it is open to doubt whether 
Bi bngt he has ever written is so replete with charm as the book 
now before us, which has been reprinted from the s of the 
Century Magazine. Accompanied by an artist, Mr. Pennell, 
Mr. Howells wandered through Tuscany, that fair garden of Italy 
where eyery little town and village seems to full of the 
glamour of its medizyal history, “ of wars and rumours of wars,” 
and on which the departed spirits of the turbulent inhabitants 
have left so strong an impression. Every writer has one subject 
which fits the peculiarities of his style better than all others, and 
Mr. Howells’s quaint mixture of pathos and humour could hardly 
have found matter more admirably adapted to discourse upon than 
the old cities of Tuscany. It is natural that the greater part of 
a book on Tuscan cities should be devoted to Florence, from which 
indeed our author seems to have found it difficult to tear himself 
away after a winter spent in wandering among its enchantments 
of town and country. Mr. Howells took the trouble “ to learn 
his Florence” well, and there is hardly a street or house which 
he noticed in his wanderings about which he has not some inte- 
resting historical anecdote to tell. The way in which he accom- 

lishes this interweaving of history with his modern impressions 
is ye charming, and the book has the merit, if we may humbly 
and apologetically call it so, of indulging in hardly any of those 
eulogiums of the pictures in the Uffizi or Pitti galleries which 
have rendered so many worthy books on Florence wearisome 
reading. One of the exceptions to this amiable rule is Mr. 
Howells’s description of the Riccardi (formerly Medici) palace, of 
which he thus speaks :— 

What the stranger commonly goes to see there is the ag or oratory 
frescoed by Benozzo Gozzoli, which is perhaps the most simply and satisfy- 
ingly lovely little space that ever four walls enclosed. ‘The sacred his- 
tories cover every inch of it with form and colour; and if it all remains in 
my memory a sensation of delight, rather than anything more definite, 
that is perhaps a witness to the efficacy with which the painter wrought. 
Serried ranks of seraphs, peacock plumed, and kneeling in prayer; gar- 
lands of roses everywhere ; contemporary Florentines on horseback, ridi 
in the train of the Three Magi kings under the low boughs of trees ; an 
birds fluttering through the dim, mellow atmosphere, the whole set dense 
and close in an opulent yet delicate fancifulness of design—that is what 
I recall, with a conviction of the idleness and absurdity of recalling anything. 
It was like going out of doors to leave the dusky splendour of this fom | 
which was intended at first to be seen only by the light of silver lamps, 
and come into the great hall frescoed by Luca Giordano, where his classi- 
cistic fables swim overhead in immeasurable light. They still have the 
air, those boldly fore-shortened and dramatically postured figures, of being 
newly dashed on—the work of yesterday begun the day before ; and they 
fill one with an ineffable gaiety: War, Pestilence, and Famine, no less 
than Peace, Plenty, and Hygienic Plumbing—if that was one of the anti- 


* Scenes from English History. By the late Richard Doyle. London: 
“Pall Mall Gazette” Office. 1886, ; 
+ Tuscan Cities. By William D. Howells. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
886. 


Italian Popular Tales. Thomas Frederick Crane, A.M., Professor of the 
Romance Languages in Cornell University. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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ical personages. Upon the whole, I think the seventeenth century was 
a comfortable te 8 fifteenth, and that when men had fairly got 
their passions and miseries impersonalized into allegory, they were ina 
state to enjoy themselves much better than before. One ean very well 
jmagine the old Cosimo who built this palace having himself carried 
‘through its desolate magnificence, and crying that, now his son was dead, 
it was too big for his family ; but grief must have been a much politer and 
seemlier thing in Florence when Luca Giordano painted the ceiling of the 
great hall. 


' From Florence Mr. Howells went to Siena for a month, where, 
eschewing hotels, he and his friend took rooms in the house of an 
old ex-monk of the convent of Monte Oliveto (not Olivetto, as 
Mr. Howells writes it). ‘Greater gentleness, sweeter kindliness 
‘never surrounded the inmates of hired lodgings than enveloped us 
jn the manners of this good priest and his niece,” says the author 
gratefully, and soon after he adds another quaint expression of 

itude to the trattoria where they took their meals, Who that 
Gos travelled in out-of-the-way places in Italy does not recognize 
“ Luigi, who, having cooked the dinner, hurled on a dress-coat of 
etrable antiquity, and rushed in to help to serve it,” or 

' “Angiolina, that sympathetic spirit, who more than once, in 
passing me a dish, has advised me, with a fine movement of her 
“clasping thumb, which morsel to choose.” The book abounds in 
touches such as these, which, to those who know Italy and the 
Italians, bring both vividly before them. Mr. Howells rebels 
actively against the horrors of Orcagna’s frescoes at Pisa, and 
with refreshing candour declares that— 


The Death and Hell of Orcagna are atrocious, nothing less. A hideous 
fancy, if not a grotesque, insolent humour, riots through those scenes. . . . 
I for one will not pretend to have revered those works of art, or to have felt 
anything but loathing in their presence. If I am told that I ought at, least 
to respect the faith with which the painter wrought, I say that faith was 
not respectable ; and J can honour him more if I believe he was portraying 
these evil dreams in contempt of them—doing what he could to make faith 
in them impossible, by realizing them in all the details of their filthy 
cruelty. It was misery to look upon them, and it was bliss to turn my 
back and give my gaze to the innocent wilding flowers and weeds—the 
daisies that powdered the sacred earth brought from the Holy Land in the 
Pisan galleys of old, for the sweeter repose of those laid away here to wait 
the judgment day. 


It was this earth brought from the Holy Land which, it is said, 
first introduced into Tuscany those exquisite little pink and white 
striped tulips which are so fair an ornament of the fields of their 
adopted country. Mr. Pennell—of whom Mr. Howells exclaims, 
“Tf you let that artist out of your sight half a second, he began an 
etching! ”—deserves much praise for the charming etchings which 
illustrate the book, those inserted amongst the letterpress being in 
some cases exquisitely suggestive of sunshine and distance, notably 
the sketch of the Guanigi Tower at Lucca and the distant view 
of Florence in the initial letter on p. 42. The full- illustra- 
tions are not so satisfactory, owing to the way the skies are per- 
sistently and uniformly darkened, which produces the effect more 
of a London fog than of an Italian sky. Mr. Howells likens his 
sketches to a “ number of small views and figures of mosaic set in 
aslab of black marble”; but he is too modest, for he has set his 
sketches of one of the fairest corners of the earth on a background 
not of black marble, but of blue sky, whose sunshine and pure air 
permeate the very pages of his book, and will, no doubt, warm and 
delight the readers thereof. ' 

One of the tastes of our childhood which remain the longest 
with us and often accompany us far on into life is the love of fairy- 
tales. We ourselves are acquainted with hard-headed business 
men to whom a book of fuiry-tales is a never-ending source of 
delight, though it must be owned they are somewhat shamefaced 
if their taste is discovered. Mr. Crane is evidently an enthusiast 
on the subject of fairy-tales and folk-lore, though we suspect 
him of approaching it more from a philological point of view 
than from that of the grown-up worshipper of fairies. In spite 
of the immense amount of labour and research expended upon 
it, his book has missed a popularity it deserves and would no 
doubt have received but for the mistaken form of its publica- 
tion. A volume of great weight and huge, wapenenediie size, 
plethoric, if one may use such an expression, with voluminous 
matter and copious notes, is not the form in which to woo the 
light phantasies of fairy tales. There is something anomalous 
in the weight of the volume and the lightness of its matter. 

© greater part of Italian fairy-tales are closely allied to our 
nursery tales and to those collected by the Brothers Grimm— 
Bluebeard, Cinderella, The Cave of the Four Winds, The 
Cruel Stepmother, Hop-o’-my-Thumb, &c., have all got their 
counterparts in Italian and Sicilian folk-lore. Mr. Crane says :— 
“We shall find that they (the stories) do not differ materia!l 
from those of the rest of Europe, and the same story is found, 
With trifling variations, all over Italy, There is but little local 
Colouring in the fairy-tales, and they are chiefly interesting for 
Purpores of comparison.” These remarks apply with great trath 
% the fairy-tales, to the stories and jests, wad to the nursery-tales 
of Mr. Crane's book, but an exception should certainly be made in 
favour of the legends and ghost stories, many of which are so 
Curious and quaint in their treatment of sacred subjects, and so 
Powerful from a dramatic point of view, that it is almost a 
By they should not have been published separately, instead of 

g swamped in the present volume. Most of these legends 
come from Venice, though Sicily also supplies a few, and amongst 
the latter is the Legend of Pilate, which is a curiously powerful 
Conception and most original. Others, such as the story of 
Crivdliu, evidently owe their origin to Gesta Romanorum. ° Mr. 


Crane's translation of the various dialects is pee J good, and 
serves as much of the quaint diction of the originals as possible, 
surely such imens of vernacular as “ in a tight place ” and 

“ candy” would be better eliminated from Italian folk-tales. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


AS usual, after Christmas is well past, the chief novel-writers 
of France have to issue their books, We gave the 
precedence a week or two ago to M. Octave Feuillet, not merely as a 
matter of seniority, but as one of right. M. Daudet is resting on 
Tartarin as Tartarin rested (before his disillusion and the cutting 
of the rope) on the Alps, M. Cherbuliez bas not been active since 
his academification. But nearly all the rest of the better novelists 
of the moment are before us, and the miraculous M. Ohnet has the 
vox populi for first The fly-leaf of Les dames de Croix 
mort (1) tells us that M. Ohnet has in round numbers sold seven 
hundred and fifty thousand copies of five novels in, we suppose, less 
than five years—an infinite consolation to any novelist who cannot 
get into his second edition. As for his present book, it is very 
much like the others. It has a little quite discreet dabbling with 
subjects which would be forbidden in England, but in regard to 
which the formula is— 


Miss Yonge : Ouida :: M. Ohnet : M. Zola. 


There is some pathos of a rather cheap kind, a virtuous and per- 
secuted heroine, a hero of immoral character, and a tragic, or at 
least melodramatic, conclusion. Very likely three hundred thousand 
copies will be sold of it. It is said that M. Ohnet is a very 
sensible man, and does not in the least mistake himself for a 
genius. Therefore, why say anything hard about him ? 

With that perverseness which, it is to be feared, is not oped 
to them, French critics appear to have taade up their minds that, 
because Mme. Henry Gréville wrote some charming Russian 
stories, she ought not to write anything else, and have rated some 
of her French sketches far below their real value, Either de 

ve lasse, or for some other reason, she has gone back to Russia 
in Cléopatre (2). The story of the heroine—a girl of great mr 
who begins by determining to marry only for rank and weal 
and ends by dying of and for love—is original, touching, and 
written in a higher strain, both of style and thought, than most 
books of the day. Perhaps, however, it requires that the reader 
should catch the keynote at once in order fully to appreciate it. 
Of the next book on our list the word “high” can unluckily 
be predicated in no favourable sense, except that M. Bourget’s 
French is certainly of high excellence. Contrary to the 
custom who delight in nothing so 
as a polyglot jargon, M. Bourget is so severe a purist 
he will An ann the word “hansom.” It is “une de ces 


voitures & deux roues dont le cocher est juché haut derriére 
et dont le cheval trotte si vite.” With very slight that 
would make a lovely Alexandrine couplet in best classical 


style. Seriously, M. Paul Bourget leaves very little to desire in 
the matter of writing. In the matter of subject, we are afraid 
we can say little more for Un erime d'amour (3) than for its 
decessors. The eternal triad, consisting of an amiable but cohen 
stupid husband, an angelic wife whose delicacy is so shocked by 
her husband’s well-meant but clumsy affection that she throws 
herself into the arms of the first man who opens arms to her, a 
friend who debauches the wife of his old and thoroughly unsus- 
ep friend, supplies the characters and what there is of plot. 

he atmosphere is that atmosphere of affected pessimism, morbid 
sentiment, topsiturvified refinement, and crapulous disgust which 
is, to our thinking, infinitely less health the wildest ex- 
cesses of frank and natural license. The “bad taste in the 
Shy with each of M. 
Bourget’s 

And we turn with delight and refreshment to our amiable Gyp, 
whose Le plus heureux de tous (4) we have kept back on purpose, 
and perhaps rather unfairly, to freshen up the dreariness of her 
——— Some wiseacres, we believe, hold that it is wicked 
to like , and if so, we are very offending souls. Perhaps her 
books are not quite suited to be (according to M. Renan’s inge- 
nious faney) bound like a breviary and taken to church, Every 
now and then her rules of taste are not quite English rules, which, 
indeed, is not surprising. But her matrimonial tiffs, and her care- 
less, flirtations are as natural and lively as ever; her 
situations show_the same fertility of merry fancy, and her 
“ Mademoiselle Eve ” is still the same extremely delightful, and in 
the French sense respectable, albeit rather modern young woman. 
The short tales united under the title of Une conversion (5) are 
also good in their way, though we have never very fervently adwired 
their author. The second, “ Exotique,” is, we think, as good a thing 
as this industrious contributor to the Deus Mondes has done. Neither 
is M. Fortuné du Boisgobey (@) unequal to himself, A murder in the 
beginning,a duel, and a “double tragedy,” as the newspapers say, at 
the end, a of judicial proceedings, an interesting and innocent 
hero and ine to match and conquer the wicked ditto, ditto, two 


(x) Les dames de croiz-mort, Par G,Ohnet. Paris: Ollendorff, 
(2) Cléopatre. Par Henry Gréville. Paris: Plon. 
(3) Un crime damour. Par Paul Bourget. Paris: Lemerre. 
(4) Le plus heureux de tous. ParGyp. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
* (8) Uné conversion. Par Th. Bentzon. Paris: Calinann-Lévy. . 
(6) Porte close, Par Fortuné du Boisgobey. Paris: Plon. > 
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volumes of reading—all is here. We never indulge in aw “5+ 4 
more than this kind of stgnalement about this author, for his 
readers love not to have the freshness taken off him, As for 
La fille du singe (7), its author has never perhaps quite succeeded 
in bearing lightly the burden of his great inherited name. The 
title almost sufficiently indicates that La fille du singe is a skit 
upon extreme Darwinism. It seems at first as if it were going to 
be rather a risky skit, but its bark is worse than its bite, and M. 
Maurice Sand has worked it, not without cleverness, into an 
ordinary though avowedly overage novel. In Mademoiselle 
de Bressier (8) there are two parts, and the first, dealing with the 
agony of the Commune, is much better than the second, dealing 
with the old story of Parisian married and single and treble life. 
The ingenious author of Le fils de Coralie has somehow or other 
never done justice to himself yet. Wassili Samarin (9) is long, 
well written, Nihilist in subject, and a very little heavy. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


T HE multitude of political and economical counsellors does not 
appear to increase the wealth of nations. As we grow 
our advisers, wise after the event, grow still more numerous, 
he New York Free-Trade Olub sends us over The Economic Fact 
Book, which professes to be a Free-trader's guide, and is written 
by Mr. Bowker, the honorary secretary of the American Free- 
Trade League. The League has been so successful in ae | 
the United States to adopt the principles of Mr. Cobden, a 
England has been so successful in applying them, that Mr. 
Bowker's book will perhaps be welcomed by those mercantile 
readers who are as yet unruined. Mr. Danson’s Wealth of House- 
holds is reprinted as a volume of the Clarendon Press Series, 
and may do good by its modest, moderate common-sense, 
in spite of the ignorance and self-interest of the new friends 
of the working class, It is the more welcome because 
it om simultaneously with the crude essays on the dis- 
establishment of the English Church which Mr. Andrew Reid 
has edited, “ Why I would Disestablish” (Longmans & Co.) 
This volume is described on its title-page as “a representative 
book by répresentative men,” and includes the opinions, so called, 
of Mr, Arch, Mr. Bradlaugh, Dr. Parker, Mr. Spurgeon, and other 
Nonconformist ministers and ex-ministers, a few members of the 
new House of Commons, and a large number of writers who share 
with the world’s greatest men the distinction of being unknown, 
The book is well worth nee It brings out clearly the two 
great objects of those who “ Would Disestablish ”—namely, to 
obtain, or to destroy, the political and financial advantages of the 
“State Church.” The ordinary objects for which churches are 
supposed by the unlearned to exist, the spiritual and moral im- 
—— of the people, for instance, are matters of secondary 
portance in the = of a majority of the writers, so far as can 
be gathered from these pages in spite of the prevalence of whole 
— capitals. Under the Hoof, by John T. Day (Carson & 
merford), is political economy in a narrative form, and treats of 
the hardships endured by the victims of middlemen, German 
Jews, slop-work tailors, and other oppressors, tracing their worst 
sufferings to ignorance and want of ready-money. After Harvest 
(Church of England Temperance Publication Depét) is on the 
same lines, but in the more dramatic form of dialogues. The 
number of such books should be evidence of the anxiety of the 
educated classes to benefit those who are poor and struggiing. 

There is nowadays a society for the promotion of a kind of 
foolish fad, and if the “Society for the Prevention of Blindness” 
stands on a tical basis it makes itself known at an unfortunate 
moment. idea is a good one, and should be advertised in 
Germany in legible type. In England, we fear, it comes too 
late. td any one has visited a Board School during an ordinary 
London fog he can testify to the truth of M. Sarcey’s views. 
His little volume, Mind your Eyes! (Bailliére) is well translated 
y Dr. Dudgeon, and is full of lively passages. The descriptions 

a short-sighted child, of the delight of looking through spectacles 
for the first time, and of the appearance of pictures to different 
seers are very interesting and new. Opinions on artistic questions 
seem to depend as much on visual as on mental power. 

Readers of Baron Trenck (Routledge), a volume of Mr. 
Haweis’s new series, should join the Society just mentioned. 

The Royal University of Ireland has issued its Calendar for 
the year 1886 (Thom & Co.); Messrs. Allen send us the Royal 
Kalendar for this year ; and from the University Press, Aberdeen, 
we have the Catalogue of the Aberdeen Public Library. 

A new edition of Mr. Morris Fuller's Life, Times, and Writings 

Thomas Fuller, D.D. (Swan Sonnenschein), in two volumes, 
will be found a pleasant antidote to much of the unwholesome 
biographical literature of the day. Sir Thomas D. Lauder’s 


Wolf of Badenoch (Hamilton & Adams) appears unabridged in 
one volume, most of the editions since the first in 1827 having 
been incomplete. 


47) La fille du singe. Par Maurice Sand. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(8) Mademoiselle de Bressier. Par Albert Delpit. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(9) Wassili Samarin. Par Ph. Daryl. Paris: Hetzel. 
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